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A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
BosToON, CHICAGS and ST. Lovts, devoted to the in- 
terests of Woman—to her educational, industrial, le- 
gal and political Equality, and especially to her right 
of Suffrage. , 
JULIA WARD HOWE......... | 
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HENRY B. BLACK WELL..... { BPITORS. 
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one year, $20.00. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-ceut stamp 
for postage. ‘ 
For sale, and subscriptions received by Tue New 
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Business Novices, set uniformly in leaded non- 
pareil, with a full-face side head, contined to one 
column, 5th page, 25 cents per running line, each in- 
sertion. All communications relating to advertise- 
ments should be addressed to T. C. EVANS, 106 
Washington Street, Boston. 

Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mrs. Fanny Holy, 1209 Arm- 
strong Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Boston OFrricE.—i Tremont Place, rear of Tre- 
mont House, and second door from Beacon Street. 

New YORK Orrice.—Mary F. Davis, Agent, No. 
24 East Fourth St. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFrick.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO Orrick,—At H. Snows Liberal 
and Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side, between Pine and Bush, . one flight of stairs. 

All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editurs of the WODAN’s 
JOURNAL, 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-oftice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment, 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
ofiice or not, 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 











Jucie evidence of intentional fraud. 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE BALLOT IN WOMAN'S HAND. 
{Read at the Fourth of July Celebration and Picnic 
of the Woman Suffrage Association of Des Moines, 
lowa.] 








BY A. BR. FULTON. 


Columbia holds in reverence dear, 
The good meu of her early date, 
So wise to plan—so shilled to rear 
The fabric of so grand a State. 
That ruthless time may ne'er deface 
The edifice so nobly planned, 
It were but wisdom that we place 
The saving ballot in Woman’s haad. 
Oft as returns this honored time, 
In speech and music’s cheering strains, 
We'll celebrate the deeds sublime 
That sundered wide the British chains; 
All honor give those noble men— 
Under high Heaven a chosen band— 
But the Nation, born into being then, 
The ballot needs in Woman’s hand. 
We grow in Freedom, as in age, 
And, day by day, a brighter sky 
Will shed its luster on each page 
Of fair Columbia’s history; 
For still the world moves on apace, 

And Mind—not Might—shall rule the land, 
And Wrong shall to the Right give place 
When the ballot is in Woman's hand. 

—_—---— ie - 


THE VOICELESS. 


BY OLIVER WE 





DELL HOLMEs. 


We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet-wailing singers slumber; 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast, 

The wild flowers who will stoop to number? 
A few can touch the magie string, 

And noisy fame is proud to win them; 
Alas for those who never sing, 

Sut die with all their music in them! 
Nay, grieve not for the dead alone, 

Whose song has told their heart’s sad story; 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known m 

The cross, but not the crown of glory! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 

O’er Sappho’s memory-haunted billow, 
But where the glistening night-dews weep 

On nameless sorrow’s churchyard pillow. 
Oh hearts that break and give no sign, 

Save whitening lips and fading tresses, 
Till death pours out his cordial wine, 

Slow dropped from Misery’s crushing presses; 
If singing breath or echoing chord 

To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 

As sad as earth, as sweet as Heaven! 


DREAM-LOVE. 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, 





Young Love lies sleeping in May-time of the year, 
Among the lilies, lapped in tender light; 
White lambs come grazing, white doves come build- 
ing there; 
And round about him the May-bushes are white. 
Soft moss the pillow for oh, a softer cheek; 
' Broad leaves cast shadow upon the heavy eyes; 
There winds and waters grow lulled and scarcely 
speak ; 
There twilight lingers the longest in the skies. 
Young Love lies dreaming; but who shall tell the 
dreain ? 
A perfect sunlight on rustling forest tips, 
Or perfect moonlight upon a rippling stream; 





Or perfect silence, or song of cherished lips. 


Burn odors round him to fill the drowsy air; 
Weave silent dances around him to and fro; 
For oh, in waking the sights are not so fair, 
And song and silence are not like these below. 
Young Love lies dreaming till summer days are 
gone ,— 
Dreaming and drowsing away to perfect sleep; 
He sees the beauty sun hath not looked upon, 
And tasted the fountain unuiterably deep. 
Him perfect music doth hush unto his rest, 
And through the pauses the perfect silence calins; 
Uh, poor the voices of earth from east to west, 
And poor, earth’s stilluess between her stately 
palms, 
Young Love lies drowsing away to poppied death; 
Cool shadows deepen across the sleeping face: 
So fails the summer with warm, delicious breath; 
And what hath autumn to give us in its place? 
Draw close the curtains of branched evergreen; 
Change cannot touch them with fading fingers 
sere; 
Here the first violets perhaps will bud unseen, 
And a dove, maybe, return to nestle here. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


Nothing is more desirable or more difficult 





than to obtain exact statistics as to the educa- 
We need to know 
the strong points of the present system, in or- 


tion of women in America. 


der to see what women have achieved; and 
io know its weak points, in order to discover 
what else is needed. The only way to test a 
school thoroughly is by written examinations. 
If we have the actual examination-papers, the 
number of pupils in each class and the marks 
obtained by each pupil, then we have all the 
facts which can be put on paper. There re- 
mains the personal character of the examiner. 
This must be taken for granted; though, no 
doubt, examiners vary a good deal as to their 
standard in marking. 

I have taken some pains to collect facts as 
to the late annual examination of the Rogers 
High School in Newport, R. L, an institution 
only a year old, in its presentform, but prom- 
ising to be one of the best High Schools in the 
country. Its head master is Mr. Frederic W. 
Tilton, late principal of the Andover, Mass., 
Seminary for boys. His assistants are Mr. F. 
E. Thompson, late of the same institution, and 
Misses A. G. Chase and M. A. Frothingham, 
both experienced teachers in the Newport 
High School, under its former organization. 

On examining the papers in Geometry and 
Algebra as given out for the ‘Second Middle” 
class in the school, I find them a little harder 
than the specimen paper in the pamphlet en- 
titled *‘Harvard Examinations for Women,” 
and rather easier than the examination pa- 
pers set for the admission of boys to Harvard 
College in 1878. The algebraical paper can 
hardly be printed in a newspaper, for want of 
signs, but | will give the geometrical papers. 

Geometry—Harvard Paper. 

1. wwe lines are cut byathird line. Prove 
what angles formed by these lines are equal, and also 
what angles are supplements of each other. 

2. Obtain the value of any interior angle of a regu- 
lar octagon. 

3. An angle inscribed in a cirele is measured by 
half the are intercepted by its sides. Prove this prop- 
osition for each of the three cases which may arise. 

4, State and prove the method of finding the center 
of a given circle or are, 

5. State and prove the method of finding a mean 
proportional between two given straight lines. 

6. From a point without a circle, secants are drawn 
to the circle. Prove the proportion existing between 
the entire secants and the parts lying outside the cir- 
ele, 
_7. What corollary results when one of these secant 
lines becomes a tangent ? 

8. Show how 2 square may be constructed equal in 
area to any given polygou. 

Geometry—Rogers High School Paper. 

1. Define a plane, the complement of an angle, a 
sector, similar figures, a regular polygon, a corollary. 
Taking A: B:: C: D illustrate inversion, alternation, 
composition, division, 

2. The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram 
are equal to each other. 

3. ¥ ‘hat is the measurement of an angle at the cen- 
ter ofa circle ? Of an angle formed by a tangent and 
a chord? Of an inscribed angle? Prove the latter. 

4. Name all the conditions in which two triangles 
are similar. To what is the area of a triangle equiva- 
lent? Of a trapezoid? In what ratio are any two 
rectangles ?_ Two similar triangles? Find a fourth 
proportional to three given lines, 

5. Two triangles are similar when they have an an- 
gle of the one equal to an angle of the other, and the 
sides including those angles proportional. 

6. Give the formula for P’, for p’, for C. What is 
ana ot a circle whose radius is 5? Give the for- 
mula, 


The side of a regular hexagon is equal to the radius 
of the circumscribed circle. 


The class in Geometry consisted of nine of 
the “Second Middle” class; tour boys and five 
girls. The class average was 77 on a scale of 
100. The highest mark was 97 (a girl) and 
the lowest was 42, also a girl. No other mark 
was below 70. In Algebra the class was 
larger; including 11 boys and 15 girls; and 
the class average was 85. As however I can- 
not print the paper in Algebra I will not go 
into farther particulars. The scholars were 
allowed to take as much time as they pleased, 
in all the examinations. 

The next paper is in Political Economy ; 
the text-book being Mrs. Fawcett’s admirable 
little manual, ‘Political Economy for Begin- 
ners,’’—a book, by the way, which every wo- 
man who expects to become a voter ought to 
read. 

Political Economy. 

1. What is wealth? What is money? Name the 

three requisites of production. ci 
_2. Speak of the economic defects of communism. 
Name four advantages of division of labor. 

3. What three qualities should the substance select- 
ed as money possess ? 

What is capital ? 

4. How is the demand made equal to the supply, 
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when a single copy of a rare book is offered for sale? 

In what two senses is the word “demand” used’ 
Who is finally benefited by aninvention? Trace 
teps which lead to this result. 

6. State the effect of an increase of gold and silver 
upon prices, 

Why in an economic sense is the expression “Price 
of Money” meaningless ? 

7. State Ricardo’s theory of rent. 

Compare the rack-rent and metayer systems, 

8. Show, by analysing the cost of production, that 
high prices do not denote large profits. 

Tn what points do the rules of Trades’ Unions re- 
mind you of the etiquette of the Learned Profes- 
sions? 


This class in Political Economy consisted of 
five Seniors—four young girls and a young 
man. The marks given by Mr. Tilton were 
respectively 100, 99, 99, 90, 74. This last was 
the young man’s paper; but it is fair to say 
that he had duties out of school, in assisting 
his father, that had greatly interfered with his 
opportunity for preparation. 
age was about 92 1-2. 

The next paper is in Chemistry; the pupils 
being Seniors and the class including the five 
members of the previous class. There were 
seven in all; four girls and three boys. The 
highest rank was 100;—the same young girl 
taking the lead in this as in the previous study. 
Including her, five of the seven had 90 and up- 
wards; one had 74, and one had 55; this be- 
ing the young man whose preparation was im- 
peded as before. The class average was 
86 1-2. 








The class aver- 


Chemistry. 

1. Explain chemical action, mechanical mixture, 
element, compound, atom, molecule, metal, non-met- 
al, oxide, and combining weight. 

2. K ClOs + heat =? Show by three experiments 
the properties of the resultant gas. 

3. How are thermometers filled and graduated? 
State the difference between the three scales. Re- 
duce 68° F to an equivalent of R and C. 

4. Mention the characteristics of the Metric Sys- 
tem of Weights and Measures. Express the value of 
a litre and a gram in terins of the metre. 

5. KN Os + HiSO4 =? Zn + H2 S58 04=? MnO.+ 
4H Cl=* State the properties of the last gas, illus- 
trating one by experiment, 

6. What is the peculiar property of phosphorus ? 
How are friction matches manufactured? What are 
the products of their combustion ? 

7. Describe the manufacture of H2S0O', 

8. Mention the properties of potassium and sodium. 
How is H K O manufactured in large quantities? 

The next paper is also in chemistry. The 
class here was of twelve; three boys and nine 
girls; belonging to the ‘‘First Middle” class; 
or that next to the Seniors. Two had 100 
(girls;) four had above 90; two had below 70, 
the lowest being 50. The class average was 84. 

Chemistry. 

1. Illustrate by experiments the analys’ and tue 
synthesis of water. 

2. Give the reaction and properties of the most 
common non-metal, Describe two experiuents. 

3. Explain fully the method of analysis of air for 
CO? and for moisture, 

4. State the law of multiple propestions and illus- 
trate by the compounds of O and N. 

5. Mention the allotropic forms of Carbon and give 
an experiment showing that they are the same sub- 
stance. 

6. Which of the following acids is monobasic, 
which dibusic, and which tribasic, H? 8 O«, HaP Os, 
H N Os? Write the formula for sodium nitrate, so- 
dium phosphate, and sodium sulphate. 

7. State the difference between wrought iron, cast 
iron, and steel. Describe the eon of obtaining 
iron from its ore. Describe briefly the Bessemer 
method of making steel. 

8. How are earthen ware and porcelain made? 
Glass is a union of what substances ? 

9. Explain fermentation, and the refining of sugar. 

10. Give an experiment showing the extraction of 
an essential oil. What is the action of plants in the 
sunlight? 

Finally, I will give the examination in Anat- 
omy and Physiology; the class being the Jun- 
ior or lowest. It consisted of 26; 11 boys and 


15 girls. The class average was 87 1-2. 
Three had 100; two boys and a girl. Fifteen 


had 90 or upwards. ‘T'wo had below 70; these 
having respectively 54 and 28. 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

1, Name the bones of the body. 

2. Give an account of the circulation of the blood. 

3. Name the organs through which food passes and 
the fluids with which it has been mixed when di- 
gested. 

4. State the functions of the cerebrum, cerebellum, 
spinal cord, and sympathetic system. 

5. Mention four offices of the skin. What are 
pores ? 

6. Explain the process of purifying the blood. 
How is animal heat produced ? 

7. What is the framework of the body? How fas- 
tened together? Its chemical composition ? 

8. Describe the eye and the process of sceing ? 

9. How is a vocal sound produced ? 

10. Describe the parts of the ear. 

There is no room for the papers in Greek, 
Latin, French, German, History and English 
Literature. I have not aimed in this article 
so to collate the facts as to compare minutely 
the proficiency of the two sexes; as ‘that 
would tend, if carried far, to create a super- 
fluous rivalry in the school. My object has 
been to show just what opportunities are now 
open to girls in those public schools where co- 
education is practiced. It must be remem- 
bered that these examinations were conducted 
simply in the cause of school-discipline, and 
with no thought of publicity. ‘They certainly 
have a bearing on many things; for instance, 
on the Harvard Examinations for women. I 
do not clearly see what inducement young wo- 
men have to come to Boston merely to be ex- 
amined in geometry, for instance, if by enter- 
ing the Rogers High School, they can have 
the instruction and the examination also. Yet 
as a means of comparing and testing the dif- 
ferent High Schools, the Harvard examina- 
tiuns, if the standard be set high enough, may 
do service; but they can never be accepted as 
being in the slightest degree a substitute for 
the actual teaching which an institution of 
learning should give. It is the difference be- 
tween offering a chilly man your fire and offer- 
ing him your thermometer. .. W. ws 


The Utah “Woman's Exponent” says of the 
bill introduced by Mr. Poland of Vt., and 
passed by Congress for the regulation of courts 
and judicial officers in Utah. 


tive and unjust bills for the regulation (?) of 
affairs in this Territory, which were intruded 


body during its late session. But we are hap- 
py to say that it was so amended that many 
of its worst features were left out by the time 
it passed through both houses. It has been 
freely commented on by the local and general 
press, and at present, with our limited space, 
we do not feel like saying more about a meas- 
ure, the wisdom and justice of which we are 
not able to discern. 


— —-e 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR WOMEN. 


Bloomington, Ill., has a young society call- 
ed the Woman’s Educational Association of 
Illinois Wesleyan University. Its object is 
the endowment of a Woman's Professorship 
in the University and the raising of a fund to 
assist young women who are striving to edu- 
cate themselves, especially such as are intend- 
ing to become missionaries. Over $10,000 have 
been raised already. ‘The total sum to be col- 
lected will be $40,000. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Wurrner Does it Leap? =A novel by Ame- 
lia Boelte. In2 vols., 1874. Vienna, Perth, 
and Leipsic. 

It is an excellent point in the German treat- 
ment of the Woman Question, that it is taken 
up principally from an educational point of 
view. In this way the effort is made to enter 
thoroughly upon the present conditions of the 
world of women, to inquire into the causes of 
existing incongruities, and thus to bring about 
the possibility of a cure. 

Toward this object Amelia Boelte does good 
service in her novels. From her long resi- 
dence in England, France and Italy, from her 
having lived in the most important cities of 
Germany, from her varied intercourse with 
the higher classes, gifted moreover with great 
powers of observation, and with an eminent 
capacity for understanding the relations of 
things, she is thoroughly familiar with the ad- 
vantages and defects of the distinguished class- 
es of society, and her endeavor is to contribute 
according to her ability, toward the lessening 
of social incongruities by disclosing what are 








the real necessities of the case. 

From this point of view she paints, in the 
“Colonel’s Daughters’, (Vienna, 1872,) the 
social misery which the spoilt daughters of the 
upper classes, educated rather for a brilliant 
match than for practical life, encounter when 
the bread-winner of the house dies and the 
brilliant match has not come to hand. In 
‘Elizabeth’? (Vienna, 1878,) she depicts the 
embarrassments to which such a person, 
obliged by circumstances to seck a livelihood, 
is subjected, since, as a result of her educa- 
tion, which has been insufficient and not aimed 
at the acquisition of really serviceable attain- 
ments, no other expedient remains to her than 


ion and governess. 
Her last novel, ‘Whither Does it Lead?” 


cles. 
tions, both physical and mental, but brought 
up in a remote castle, without regard to life, 
its dangers and lessons, on making her en- 
trance into society, falls into the hands of a 
cavalier who has the art to conceal beneath 


a brilliant enthusiasm for art, his colossal ego. 
tism and passionate desire to make a brilliant 
match, as well as his debts. She thus falls a 
prey to unspeakable suffering, until separated 
from her husband, who plunges into ever new 
embarrassments and finally into ruin, but is 
able to devote herself to an occupation corres- 
ponding to her inclinations. Such is the out- 
line of the book, which is filled up with acute 
delineation of character, a vivid description 
of the situations, and a truthfulness tu Na- 
ture in depicting states of mind, which is of- 
ten very striking. The book is by no means 
wholly or even principally somber in charac- 
ter. On the contrary, the heroine of the ro- 
mance is a really beneficent, and even in her 
sorrows, a refreshing apparition, while the 
character of Hugo von Melhred is drawn whol- 
ly without exaggeration, from the actual stamp 
of men of his class. Among the most mas- 


| CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION IN UTAH. | 


This was one of the too numerous proserip- | 


on the attention of our national law-making | 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Foster has climbed to the summit of 
Popocatapetl, the greatest altitude ever at- 





| tained by a woman 


Florence Nightingale and Harriet Martineau 
are among 18,000 English women petitioners 
for the right of Suffrage. 

Miss ‘Thompson, the young lady who won 
sudden fame at the royal academy, is now 
painting a charge at Waterloo of French cay- 
alry against an English infantry regiment 
| formed in hollow square. And, if she does it 
well, she’s a great genius. 

Mrs. Hilton has built up a day nursery at 
Ratcliff, England. It is one of the best, and 
has served asa model for many. Miss Cooper 
has opened and managed a combined club, 
reading room and lecture course for coster- 
mongers. Miss Whately has organized great 
schools for Mohammedan children at Cairo. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin preached two ser- 
mons, which are said to have been carnest 
and forcible, at a recent conference of the 
Universalists in Lynn County, Oregon. A 
correspondent of the Star in the West writes: 
“To nearly all, it was a novelty to listen to 
a lady preacher, but her ability as a pleasant 








and impressive speaker was fully demonstra- 
ted, and her labors with us will not soon be 
forgotten.”’ 

Miss Richards has very successfully con- 
cluded at Stapletown, near Bristol, England, 
the feat of walking one thousand miles in one 
thousand consecutive hours. When she be- 
gan, on the 18th of May, an application was 
made to the magistrates to interfere; but it 
was unsuccessful, on the ground that the young 
woman was a free agent. It was stated that 
she undertook the task in order that her fa- 
ther should win a wager of £50, 

Miss Gilbert, a blind lady, opened a blind- 
school in a Holborn cellar, for which she paid 
eighteen pence a week. She has now a thou- 
sand pupils, whom she has taught to support 
themselves. They maintain the Institution 
that gives them a home, an education and an 
occupation. Its maintenance costs $40,000 a 
year. ‘This work of a poor, blind woman may 





fairly be compared with any of the marvels 
history records as wrought by blind men. 

Princess Beatrice, Queen Victoria’s young- 
est daughter, a girlof seventeen, is to be mar- 
ried to Adolf Freidrich, the heir apparent to 
the grand duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. The 
father of the expectant bridegroom rules over 
less than 1000 square miles of territory, but as 
he owns over half the land in his dominions, 
rules almost absolutely, and has saved a large 
private fortune. He will bequeath a very 
pretty estate to his son, should the latter sur- 
vive him and no revolution overthrow the 
present state of things in Germany. 

Miss Rye, who began her work a few years 
ago on a capital of $3750, has helped 178 gov- 
ernesses to emigrate to the British colonies, 
where they have all, mainly through her ef- 
forts, found employment. She has put 1500 
English women into good places as domestics 








that of entering fashionable houses as compan- | 


treats of another incongruity in the same cir- | streets, 
Ulrica von Udino, a girl rich in attrac- | but for their benefactress’ efforts, were con- 
| demned inevitably to a life of the lowest deg- 


his intellectual conversation, benevolence and | was then no such thing in London. 


in Australia and New Zealand. She has per- 
sonally taken to Canada and placed in re- 
spectable families 1200 children of the London 
Nine-tenths of them are girls, *‘who, 


radation."” Miss Macpherson has done the 
same good work for 1800 poor girls. 

Miss Chandler decided, some years since, 
to found a charity for the paralyzed. There 
She be- 
gan by taking care of a poor paralyzed car- 
penter. As fast as she could she assumed 
charge of more paralytics, one by one. She 
has now opened a hospital for paralysis and 
epilepsy, in Queen’s square, London. It is 
not excelled by any of the same sort in the 
world. She has also established a convales- 
cent hospital, whichis doing great good. She 
has, moreover, secured the endowment of 
forty-eight permanent annuities for incurable 
paralytics and epileptics. She is now collect- 
ing a large amount of money to be applied 
the same way. 

Miss E. Keary—a Scandinavian not only 
by birth but by genius—has produced several 
books of poems, so pervaded with the old Norse 
spirit that all the old gods and heroes of Val- 
halla seem to revive again under her spell. 
She has much of the vividness of imagination 
which pervades the Eddas, and writes so real- 





terly portions of the work, where the talent 
of the authoress shines in full splendor, is the 
diary of Ulrica’s mother in the first volume, 
and the description of the stay in Florence, in 
the second. We have no doubt that the novel 
will achieve the object for which it was writ- 


ing, a stimulus to refle nl 
ased consideration of the social incongruities 
in the position of many women. 





from a German newspaper by J. R. A, 


ten, viz., to afford beside food for solid read- | another called ** Wanderlin, 
ction and to the unbi-| just brought out a volume entitled ‘‘Little 


Seal-skin, and other Poems,’’ which is cer- 
—Translated | tainly remarkable for the art with which she 
has set to muse the ancient lore. 


illy of the spirits of Northern folklore 
ne can hardly help suspecting that she 
Her verse is as fitful 


istic: 
that one ¢ 
half believes in them. 
as the blasc howling by night over the fiords 
of Norway, but also musical. She has writ- 
a book called “The Heroes of Asgard,”’ 


ten 
”’ and now she has 
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REPORT OF THE LECTURES GIVEN BY THE ' 
DRESS COMMITTEE OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 


To members of the Club, and to others: 

The working year of the ¢ lub begins in No- 
vember and ends in June. Our Committee 
spent the first half of this time in forming their 
plans, and the last half in executing them. 
From the report already presented and pub- 
lished, you have learned that these plans con- 


templated the delivery in Boston of a series 
of free lectures to women on the physical evils 
that result from their present dress, and, sub- 
sequently, the exhibition of such garments as 
could be constructed vz. n true principles of 
physiology and art. By these means we hoped 
to arouse women to consider not only Why, 
but How, a Dress Reform should be made. 

I come now to acquaint you with the man- 
ner in which we executed our plans, and with 
the results which have scemed to follow. The 
latter half of the Club year,—from January 
to July,— has been wholly occupied with the | 
accomplishment of this work. The lectures 
were six, and were public; the exhibitions 
were two, one private, the other public. The 
lectures were given first, that women might 
be led to desire something better, before any- 
thing better was offered. Only through a gen- 
eral ignorance of Nature's facts and laws had 
an adherence to suicidal fashions been so 
steadily maintained in the past. 
such ignorance, as far as possible, was our first 


To remove 


object. 

Could we secure six well-known, regularly 
educated, and able physicans to speak for us, 
six accessible, capacious vestries to hold their 
audiences and six full audiences to hear them, 
our purpose would be effected. The first need 
proved the most difficult to supply. We ask- 
ed of eminent and busy physicians the prepara- 
tion and public delivery of a new and special 
lecture, and offered no recompense for the 
Refusals were 
inevitable; but when they were given, it was 


time and labor it would cost. 


with such manifest reluctance, joined with 
such hearty words in approval of our work, 
and such voluntary promises of future aid, 
that they cheered rather than disheartened us. 
But at length the requisite number of physi- 
cians were found who were able and ready to 
There were five instead of six; for 
it had been thought best to devote the last lee- 


help us. 





ture to the need of reform from an artistic 
point of view, giving to the claims of the phys- 
iologist the other five. 

We chose our vestries and applied for them, 
asking their use for one occasion, free of 
charge, and aid in procuring hearers from the 
congregation of the church. We took pains 
to state that no radical change was to be pro- 
posed in the externals of dress, save such as 
tended to greater simplicity and beauty, but 
that we aimed so to modify the present tight, 
heavy and complicated style of female appar- 
el as to increase the strength, ability and hap- 
piness of women. The clergymen surprised 
us with their prompt and cordial replies. 
Even more than physicians, they appeared to 
appreciate the vital importance of the work 
we proposed. From Rev. Messrs. Wright, 
Bartol, Cheney, Murray, Neal, and others, 
came promises of aid; and when it lay in their 
power to tender the use of their chapels, they 
did so without conditions. The laymen, their 
committees, were not always so responsive. 
The desired number of vestries, free of charge, 
were readily obtained; but as some of these 
were in remote parts of the city, we thought 
it best to secure Freeman Place Chapel for the 
two closing lectures, which we did at small ex- 
pense. 

The third consideration—how to obtain au- 
diences—caused us much anxious thought. 
Preaching the truth in free chapels would be 
of little avail, if no one came to hear. The 
limited means at our command precluded ex- 
tensive advertising before hand; and save a 
few stray articles, by unknown writers, in the 
city journals, nothing was done to call public 
attention to the lectures till three days before 
they opened. No printed circular letter was 
issued by the committee; and individual ef- 

orts were, therefore, limited to written postal- 
eards sent to friends and to verbal notifica- 


pers. | 
us their best reporters; and we had occasion 

afterward to feel grateful for their important | 
aid 

The preparatory labor incident to such a 
task as we had set ourselves proved to be enor- | 
mous; but we went at it with a will, ignoring 
obstacles. It involved frequent and prolonged 
committee meetings, much correspondence, 
many personal visits, and great journeying to 
and fro. This labor was lessened as much a> 
possible by the division of our number into 
sub-committees, to whom were assigned spe- 
cial duties. for the discharge of which alone 
they were responsible, and by the cheery 
promptness with which every member accept- 
ed and performed the tasks assigned her. 

At length, after unavoidable delays, we 
were ready to make a public announcement 
of the lecture; and, accordingly, on the Sat- 
urday preceding their opening on Wednesday 
afternoon, there appeared in six prominent 
newspapers of the city an advertisement to 
the effect that a series of six lectures on the 
Health of Women as affected by their Dress 
would be given in Boston by the following 
physicians and others, in order: Dr. Mary J. 
Safford-Blake, Dr. Horace B. Chace, Dr. Ar- 
villa B. Haynes, Dr. Mercy B. Jackson, Dr. 
Caroline E. Hastings, and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Times and places were specified. This 
for three days, 
gave place to a brief announcement of each lec- 
ture just previous to its delivery. It had 
been thought best by the Board of Directors, 
to whom we applied for instructions, that the 
name of the Club should not appear in the 
matter; and it was not, therefore, by the 
Dress Committee of the Women’s Club, but 
by a nameless ‘‘association of ladies,” that 


advertisement, continued 


the lectures were supposed to be managed. 
Dr. Blake was the only member of the com- 
mittee whose name appeared upon the list; 
and her thorough acquaintance with our aims, 
coupled with the professional reputation she 
enjoys, led us to assign to her the task of 
opening the series, which she did on the after- 
noon of February 25. The audience which 
greeted her dispelled all doubts as to the public 
interest in her theme. 
storm, the chapel of Arlington St. Church 
was filled with attentive ladies; and Dr. H. 
Ingersoll Bowditch, who sympathized with 
our undertaking, came in to introduce the lec- 
turer to her audience. By his cordial words 
he gave to her and to the series of lectures 


Despite a raging snow- 


which she was to inaugurate the endorsement 
of the highest and most intelligent medical 





authority in the city. The lecture was eager- 
ly listened to, and received the rare compli- 
ment of being reported verbatim next morning 
in the Boston Journal, accompanied with an 
earnest, commendatory editorial on the sub- 
ject. A similar editorial appeared in the 
Globe ; and all the papers of the city gave un- 
usual space to a report of this, as, indeed, 
they did of nearly all the subsequent lectures. 

The second paper by Dr. Horace Chace, 
more scientific and technical in character, was 
yet listened to with the closest attention by a 
crowded audience, many of whom stood in the 
aisles of the Hollis St. vestry throughout the 
whole lecture, while, according to the morning 
papers, as many were turned away as gained 
admittance. 

In the vestry of the Berkely St. Church 
(Rev. Mr. Wright’s) a still larger audience 
was enabled to listen to Dr. Arvilla B. Haynes, 
a lady highly esteemed in her profession, Pres- 
ident of the Ladies’ Physiological Institute of 
Boston, and for many years in charge of an 
important dispensary at the North End. Her 
address was excellent and effective. 

The vestry of Dr. Bartol’s Church, which 
seats about six hundred, was also filled when 
the well-known practitioner, Mrs. Mercy B. 
Jackson, read her interesting paper, embody- 
ing the results of a life-time of intelligent ob- 
servation and thought. 

Dr. Caroline Hastings, one of the lecturers 
at the Boston University of Medicine, gave 
the last of the medical series in Freeman Place 
Chapel, illustrating her statements with great 
success by the use of a manikin and charts. 

For the closing lecture on the artistic phase 
of the subject, we had hoped to secure the em- 





ons. Could we have foreseen in prophetic 
vision eager crowds besieging vestry doors, 
we should have sought how to accommodate 
our audiences, rather than how to obtain 
them. 

Our lectures were not intended to be a con- 
nected course, but a series, kindred in scope 
but each one complete in itself. For this rea- 
son, we sought new audiences for each, that 
the greatest possible number might be bene- 
fitted by their delivery. We had, accord- 
ingly, arranged to give them in different 
parts of the city, and in different churches, 
choosing days least engrossed by other public 
meetings, and seeking to accommodate both 
teachers and working girls by holding them 
alternately on Wednesday afternoons and Fri- 
day evenings, while to ladies of leisure we 
hoped all times would be alike. 

The auditors who might gather within ves- 
try walls in our city were, however, but a 
small part of those whom we hoped to influ- 
ence. The truths to be preached should be 
scattered broadcast, not only over New Eng- 
land, but over the whole country. For this 
great work we could rely upon the newspa- 


inent services of Dr. Rimmer. He wrote, 
however, kindly consenting to speak for us be- 
fore the Club, but declining to give a more 
public address. Since he could not close the 
series, we looked forward to an extra and spe- 
cial treat from him at our rooms; but ill health 
prevented him from carrying out his purpose. 
We hope it has only been postponed to another 
season. 

When Dr. Rimmer failed us, we had secured 
the services of Mrs. Howe to present the sec- 
ond aspect of the theme, but her sudden de- 
parture for San Domingo deprived us at the 
last moment of her assistance. In this unex- 
pected emergency there was nothing for the 
chairman to do but to obey the behests of her 
committee, and to endeavor to present the rea- 
sons for a dress-reform from 
point of view. 


an esthetic 
Her closing lecture occurred 
just as the public mind was wholly absorbed 
with the news of Sumner’s death; and the 
consequent pressure upon newspaper-columns 
prevented any but meagre reports. This was 
less to be regretted, since the truths she 
sought to teach were of far less importance 
than those which the physiologists had present- 








reason to complain. 

Whatever weariness the committee may have 
felf when the lectures were ended was forgot- 
ten in our picasure at the success of the un- 
dertaking. The pyhsicians had been as clear, 
practical and convincing in their statements 
as we could desire, the audiences larger and 


more attentive, the published versions fuller | 


and more conspicuous than we had dared to 
Lope. If doubts had ever beset us as to the 
correctness of the views which we were so 
zealous to promulgate, they must now have 
been set atrest. Allour previous conclusions 
had received the most emphatic and the most 
unanimous sanction fromthe different medical 
authorities who had spoken,and who were una- 
ware, as far as we knew, of any of our views 
beyond this published in our first Report. In 
arranging these lectures we had had no hobbies 
to present, no theories to uphold; our purpose 
was simply to secure such a public presenta- 
tion of facts concerning woman’s present dress 
as should command attention, and if called for, 
induce reform. What these facts and ideas 
might be, we left each speaker to decide for 
herself. There was no assignment of any 
special topics to any special lecturer, no con- 
sultation beforehand by these lecturers, either 
together or with us, as to what should be 
said; and the lectures themselves were never 
read or seen by the committee previous to 
their public presentation. They were as fresh 
to us as to any of the audience. The speakers 
had been chosen with care, and were such as 
could be trusted to proffer something worthy 
of the theme. 

The entire freedom of expression which this 
plan secured might have been supposed to re- 
sult in a general dissimilarity of views. But, 
as if with intentional concurrence, these five 
physicians of different age, sex, education, 
experience and schools, agreed not only in 
general statements but in the specification of 
the minutest details; and their statements, as 
has been said, were in perfect unison with the 
opinions of the committee. This uniformity 
of belief implied, of course, some repetitions: 
but they were to be welcomed, and not regret- 
ted, as evidences of truth. 

Every speaker bore testimony to the grave 
physical injuries which result from the wear- 
ing of our present dress, declared that its 
weight was excessive and improperly adjusted, 
that it induced extremes of heat and cold in 
different portions of the body, that it tortured 
and compressed the vital organs at the waist, 
thereby crowding out of place both those 
above and those below, and interfering with the 
normal action of all. The frequent results 
were stated to be, not merely temporary dis- 
comfort‘and weakness, but permanent affec- 
tions of the lungs, spine, liver, nerves and di- 
gestive organs, while every function of the 
body was seriously impaired. They all seemed 
to accept the fact that American women were 
generally diseased, held that this disease re- 
sulted not mainly from climate, studiousness 
or improper food, but from pernicious cloth- 
ing, and maintained that it was in the power 
of every woman so to modify the worst fea- 
tures of her dress as to improve materially her 
own health, and thereby to benefit not only 
herself, but her posterity, her country, and 
her race. Their blackest vials of denunciation 
were poured out upon the corset; and they 
proclaimed, as with one voice, that the shoul- 
ders were meant to bear the daily burdens of 
our clothes. No one of these physicians and 
no physician anywhere, so far as ascertained, 
has been found to uphold the view presented 
by an Englishwoman writing in the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, and, later by the editor of the New 
York Graphic, viz.—that woman’s clothing can 
be safely left to depend from woman’s hips. 

These assertions of their lecturers the com- 
mittee heard and inwardly approved. The au- 
diences heard, and sat dazed and bewildered. 
If corsets were not the chief support of the 
feminine existence, the stay of youth, the 
prop of age, what was there left to which to 
cling? If women’s broad hips were not spe- 
cially created to uphold women’s full petticoats, 
if men’s suspenders were not foreordained to 
become an inherent part of the masculine at- 
tire, transferable to no other,—then every- 
thing had been wrong from the beginning, 
there was no ‘“‘sphere’’ in dress, and the uni- 
verse was allina mix. But wonderment has 
ended in conviction, or, at least, in shaken 
faith. Of this we have had abundant proof. 
Corset dealers complain to us that their trade 
has been injured; manufacturers of women’s 
suspenders try in vain to fill unprecedent- 
ed orders, and new patterns are constantly ap- 
pearing. In their own homes, earnest suffer- 
ers, aroused to action, are everywhere busy 
with scissors and needle, striving to work out 
their individual reforms. We feel sure that the 
outlay we have made is destined to bring us 
rich returns. 

When these lectures, as planned and decided 
on, were first announced to the Club, at the 
close of our last report, the chairman invited 
individual contributions of money to aid in de- 
fraying expenses, stating that, roughly esti- 
mated, the cost would be about sixty dollars. 
It would consist of advertising and janitor’s 
services. The actual expenses amounted to 
sixty-three dollars, and the contributions just 
sufficed. Members of the committee who had 
made private outlays, sometimes of con- 








bills. At the close of the lectures, our efficient 


treasurer, Mrs. Whitman, was obliged to with- | 


draw from the committee on account of other 
We accepted her resigna- 
tion with sincere reluctance, for to her practi- 
cal foresight, promptness of action, and cultur- 
ed taste we had been largely indebted for the 
success of our work. Our empty money-bags 
have since been entrusted to the care of Mrs. 
Lewis. 

Before these lectures had closed, Mrs. 
Nickles of Chelsea had engaged as many of 
the speakers as would consent, to repeat them 
in her own city. Soon after Drs. Blake, Hast- 
ings, Jackson and Haynes spoke there in suc- 
cession to large and attentive audiences. Sub- 
sequently in Roxbury, in Neponset and in 
Somerville the same lectures were given, at 
the invitation of interested ladies residing 
there, who took charge of all the local arrange- 
ments. The chairman was afterwards enabled 
to do her part by reading her lecture before 
the Second Radical Club of Boston and the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Cambridge, 
at the invitation of those societies, when earn- 
est and prolonged discussions were evoked. 

The same paper has also been presented to 
the Young People’s Union of Concord, N. H., 
which numbers five hundred members; and 
during visits to the towns of Lebanon and 
Plymouth in the same State, the writer was 
invited to speak for an hour to the girls of the 
West Lebanon Female Seminary, numbering 
some hundreds of pupils, and to the pupils of 
the State Normal School, upon the same 
theme. In a direct, practical talk she con- 
vinced the young hearers of their errors in 
dress, and they seemed willing to forsake 
them. 

Of all the seed thus scattered by the way- 
side, none seem to bear such promise of fruit as 
that which has fallen upon young minds. It 
is with the girls that the work must begin, if it 
is to be effective. We older women, and all 
like us, however strong and well we may think 
ourselves, are, at the best, little better than 
physical wrecks, capable of repairs more or 
less thorough, but still hopelessly damaged by 
the ignorance of ourselves and of our times. 
What we might have been in our physiques, 
had we been properly clothed and trained from 
childhood, we can never know. But the girls 
of to-day should be saved before they have 
learned to wear the woman’s dress, with all 
its abominations, that they may be enabled to 
grow up untrammeled, vigorous and happy, to 
show the world a nobler womanhood, and a 
nobler race of children than our country of- 
fers now Practical teaching of this sort, the 
girls of our schools seem glad to hear and en- 
thusiastic to follow. In large cities its need is 
imperative. 


engrossing duties. 


on Dress, similar to ours, were given in New 
York City and in Brooklyn, at about the same 
time, under the auspices of the Sorosis Com- 
mittee. They were eighteen in all; but this 
number included repetitions of the same lec- 
ture, made in different districts of those large 
cities. Six or more resident female physicians 
were the speakers; and they made known to 
interested audiences in various vestries and 
chapels the same reasons for a reform which 
we were preaching here. The exhibitions of 
improved garments were held at the close of 
each address. 

Finding that an ignorance of the primary 
laws of health and the need of general physio- 
logical teaching were so great among women, 
and believing that such teaching, when effect- 
ed, must result in a better, more hygienic 
dress, the Dress Committee of Sorosis have 
changed their name and purpose, and are now 
known as the Sanitary Committee of Sorosis. 
They seek to induce trustees of both private 
and public schools, in New York and else- 
where, to consent to the delivery of courses of 
lectures to their older female pupils on all 
those physiological matters which vitally con- 
cern the health of women. This good work 
has already received sufficient encouragement 
to allow of the delivery of such lectures in 
several private schools. A similar plan was 
proposed a year ago in the Moral Education 
Association of our city, to which many mem- 
bers of our Dress Committee belong, and under 
whose direction it would most properly find a 
place. It is hoped that they will be able to 
undertake it before long, and that such in- 
struction may hereafter find a place in our 
Girl’s High School. This closes the story of 
our lectures. Of our exhibitions, with their 
tegenerated garments, I must speak in another 
paper. For the Committee, 

Appa G. Wootson, Chairman. 

Windham, Me., July 25. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Rrattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 

a Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. 





Sep. 28. 


As you already know, lectures’ 


Editors were courteously asked to send , ed, and with the reports of which we had no ] siderable sums, to assist in carrying on the | 
work, have uniformly refused to present any | 


MILLER’S BATH HOTEL, 


| ‘The most desirable place in the city for ladies to fing 
| nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
at moderate prices. Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 
37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., New York City. 
27—13t 





THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 

Price by mail,60 cents. Send stamp for table of cop. 

tents. Address 

AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
July DANSVILLE, Y ¥. 





Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila, 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. 1st, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 
lars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN. 





BUY THE BEesrT. 
SNOW’S 


Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 


M. A. SNOW, 
l— 3 TrEMoOnNT PLACE, Boston, 
SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
4—ly 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


387 Washington Street, Boston. 








All deposits made in this Institution draw interest 
for every full calendar month they remain in Bank, 
Deposits remaining in Bank from April Ist to Octo- 
ber Ist, orfrom October ist to April 1st, will draw in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent., free of taxation. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000, for 
the express protection of the depositors. This is the 
only Savings Bank in New England that has a guar- 
antee capital. 23—4t 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICACO. 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will commence 
on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue twenty, 
weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies desiring a 
thorough medical education first-class facilities for 
its accomplishment. Dissecting material abundant; 
hospital and clinical advantages unsurpassed. MARY 
H. THOMPSON, M. D., Corresponding we’ C 838 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, co net 
Sib Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ané 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trait 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abovt 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 d Av New York City 
ly Jan. 8 














A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY: 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Sater fetasine, Making 
Drawin ax Flower 9 
& Decalcomania 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Inv 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &2. 


WOLLASTON 
HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 


59 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass., 
Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 
Improved Wrought Iron Furnace, 
and NORCROSS’ 

New Cast Iron Furnace, 


Both of which are constructed on the most approved 
rinciples of Hot Air Apparatus. They 
n thoroughly tested, and prove to be 


GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have used them, recommend them in ue 
erence to any others. They are free from "ve 
s and dust, have anti-clinker grates, = yi 
easily managed. We attach Sprague when 
matic Heat Regulater to either furnace a 
desired. This is every way worthy the attentio 
parties who use furnaces. 
Advantages from using this Regulator: 
Ist. =? a more uniform heat than any reg@ 
et devised. : 
* 2d. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating 
3d. Ensures an even and healthy temperature. " 
4th. Saves time and trouble of watching dampe 
and registers. ible do 
= elieves from anxiety about irrespons 
meastics. y 
6th. Guarantees a security against fire from over 
oy tel 
7th. Does its duty faithfully, reliably, accura ae AT 
8th. Is farnished at a lower price than other 
ble regulators of heat. 


Also STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 


lation 





27—18t 
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GOLDWIN SMITH'’S BEWILDERMENT. 


We print, to-day, one half of the argument 
against Woman Suffrage, by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, recently published in Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine and republished in this country by Every 
Saturday. We do so for two reasons; first, 
because it is due to candor that the friends of 
Woman Suffrage should weigh the arguments 
of an able opponent; second, because the ob- 





jections of our enemies make us almost as 
many converts as the arguments of our friends. 
There is no better missionary work for our 
cause, among intelligent men and women, 
than the circulation of just such articles as 
that of Mr. Smith's. 

The explanation of the change in the pro- 
fessor’s atiitude is given by himself. He has 
“seen the public life of women in the United 
States,’ and it has disappointed him. Or 
rather, to state the case in more exact con- 
formity with the facts, he has been disgusted 
by the superficial manifestations of the pub- 
lic life of a few conspicuous women in the 
United States. 

‘A little knowledge” is proverbially ‘‘dan- 
gerous.”’ This perversion of views, conse- 
quent upon a misapprehension of the tenden- 
cies of institutions, with which the observer is 
imperfectly familiar, is neither uncommon nor 
unnatural. Goldwin Smith's is not the first 
instance of political scepticism induced by for- 
eign travel. Charles Dickens wrote home 
from America twenty-two years ago: ‘I trem- 
ble for a radical coming here, wn/ess he is a rad- 
ical on principle, by reason and reflection, and from 
a sense of right. fear thatif he were anything 
else, he would return home a Tory.” 

H. B. B. 





THE POLITICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


The political field in America is ruled by a 
class of men with whom women are unable to 
compete, on their own, (the men’s) ground, and 
with their own weapons; and yet are unedu- 
cated to any other competition. The politi- 
cian of the present day and of the near future 
understands thoroughly the art of so managing 
politics as to bring the greatest profit to him- 
self, and stops only when he thinks he ap- 
proaches indictable crime or punishable acts. 
With men of this stamp contend, as a rule, 
only men ofa similar kind. The finer type of 
American citizen wrongly coutents himself 
with being an inmate of the country, not a 
power in her control. 

So near now is the time when is to be added 
to the political elements the powerof Woman, 
that her kind of power and method of action 
are questions for the present generation, ques- 
tions whose phases cannot longer be neglected. 
For years the work has been to give W oman’s 
voice an opportunity to be heard ; her power a 
chance to enter the field on an acknowledged 
equality with that of man. If she enters poli- 
tics merely because she is, at last, of age, and 
allowed to speak .for herself, the proportions 
will remain the same as now, though the ag- 
gregate vote maybe increased. Political ed- 
ucation is therefore her necessity. 

Let us look at the character of the women who 
have been prominent thus far in the work now 
promising so successful a completion,—which 
completion is but the open door to a new field 
of political management. Are these women, 
who may fairly be taken as representatives of 
those who will voluntarily and foremost enter 
the political arena when opened, a class who 
can stand on equal ground with the present 
public men? The weapon now used, if we 
may 80 express it, is political and mental brute 
force. But this is not the force that has thus 
far been used by women. Clear argument, a 
thorough knowledge of the mutual rights of 
the human race, an acquaintance with and 
proper use of all facts having any bearing on 
the Woman Question:—these have been per- 
sistently and faithfully put forward till they 
have gradually influenced public opinion, have 
gradually broken down walls of partition, have 
gradually opened to women the doors of the 
counting-rooms and telegraph offices and other 
business pursuits, have broken the bone of 
contention with regard to the medical and 
law schools, have gradually given to women 
the opportunity for collegiate education, and 
have brought to the public mind the possibility 
that women need not keep silence in the 
churches. But all this has been the work of 
reason, based on facts and knowledge. These 
women have entered this work from a careful 
study ot its justice, have drawn to their ranks 
those women who from indifference have 
come to beliet, from no considerations of emol- 
ument, but from the result of carefully bal- 
anced thought, from reason, governed by each 
feather’s weight of real justice on either side, 
but finally brought to the movement simply 
because it is just and right. 

If now, women are to be a power in the po- 

itical field, they will carry into it this same 
mode of action which has thus far proved effi- 
cacious. But as a class they are not so thor- 
oughly acquainted with political science as the 
leaders have been with the aspects of the ques- 
tion up to the present point. To bring reason and 
right into play, they must know all the points 
upon which their reason must rest. In short, 
there need to be written for the women of the 
land a series of thorough articles on political 
economy, on the political duties of the gov- 
ernment tothe people, of the people to the 


| government; of the relations of the rulers to [ blest woman in poverty and suffering, wield an 





the ruled; teachings which shall lead Woman's 
influence to be cast. as a voter, for the election 


of those who, when elected ‘‘to act for the peo- 
ple,” shall act for them, and not act against | 


their best interests, and not only against their 


best interests but often against their expressed | 


remonstrances, as do many of the men now 
elected to office from other reasons than fitness 
do use their power. Woman, too, must be so ed- 
ucated as to know what her work is, wlien her- 
self called to office, and should know as thor- 
oughly the pros and cons of political economy 
as the grandmothers are famed to have known 
the elements of household economy. 

Since, then, women as a class,—exceptions of 
course, there will be,—have thus far acted and 
conquered in this question, from educated rea- 
son, it is reasonable to suppose that they will not 
now adopt the weapons of corrupt politics, but 
will follow in the future the plan of the past. And 
as, in using a right, other elements are brought 
into action than those entering into gaining the 
right, so in the proper use of the ballot, when 
gained, the whole array of political consider- 
ations and questions should be understood. 

“Washington,June 16.—The Conference Com- 
mittee on the Moiety bill have agreed, and will 
submit their report to-day.” To the majority 
of women what does this mean? The retort 
may be, ‘‘Read the papers, and educate your- 
selves.” But the papers are, in general, only 
the records of the political acts and knavery of 
men in office, disguised as such. Hardly primary 
schools of political education. 

There are, underlying governments, and in 
the present case Republican governments, prin- 
ciples and rules of political economy, which 
should be understood by all human kind, be- 
fore the power is taken into their hands; and 
which must be understood by women before 
they can vote on subjects of importance, (and 
all subjects of public interest are such,) rightly 
to the nation, or satisfactorily to themselves, 

Shall we not have such educational articles 
to prepare us for an understanding use of the 
ballot coming to our hands? 

Mariana B. Suave. 





LEGAL INJUSTICE TO WOMEN. 


Epitrors Journat.—Knowing that you al- 
ways feel interested in the wrongs of Women, 
and as every new one adds one more argument 
to the cause of right, I will give you some inci- 
dents of recent date. Here in our midst, oc- 
curred the death of a man of more than fifty 
years, who had lived with a second wife some 
twelve years. During those years she had 
loaned him money, had borne well her part in 
the cares and labors of every day life, so that 
more had been gathered together pecuniarily, 
than in the former part of his life. 

After a long sickness this man died; and 
upon inquiry being made why nothing was 
said by the only son, in regard to the mat- 
ters of business, the reply was, ‘‘I supposed 
the matters were all arranged.’’ And how ? 
When he, this son, had obtained a deed of the 
only real estate, and by promising what had 
not been performed, had obtained the signa- 
ture of the wife of his father to this deed, had 
the possession of his father’s bank account 
and had drawn or not, as he pleased. They 
occupied rented rooms, which must be vacated 
at once. 

This woman was literally, as far as any 
provision by this husband was concerned, 
turned out of doors, without a dollar in re- 
turn for the labor of twelve years, worn with 
long and wearied care; she is well nigh 
crushed, but sympathizing friends have ta- 
ken the matterinto consideration, and await 
the result. 

This is in one of the lovely towns of Central 
Massachusetts. To me this is a clear case of 
woman’s wrongs, and I am in favor of wo- 
man’s rights. JUSTICE, 





THE REPUBLICANS OF MICHIGAN. 


The Republican party must move forward 
asa party of radical ideas—the party of re- 
form. The Republican National Convention 
of 1872 held out the hope to the women of the 
nation of their enfranchisement, and most 
gladly did the party accept on the platform 
the services of the leading and accomplished 
women who are now appealing to the voters 
of this State to honor themselves by becom- 
ing the pioneers in this heaven-ordained leg- 
acy. 
it the Republican party of Michigan shall, 
in convention assembled, do what Massachu- 
setts Republicans dare not do, what the Na- 
tional Convention of 1872 dared not do—repu- 
diate the question of Woman Suffrage, or pass 
over it in contemptuous and obnoxious silence 
it will cut its own throat. The moment the 
Republican party turns its back on this reform, 
seeks to give the go-by to equal civil rights 
before the law, without distinction of sex, it 
ceases to be. A new party will spring into 
being. The Prohibitionists of Michigan will 
avail themselves of the suicidal mistake, and 
make Woman Suffrage a plank in their plat- 
form, and win from the Republican party a 
host of votes—enough, we believe, to give 
the Democrats the State. The men and wo- 
men of this State demanding this reform are 
too respectable and influential to be ignored. 
The women, from the wife of the Governor, 
including the wives of the judges of our Su- 
preme and Circuit Courts, down to the hum- 








influence that conventions may not safely de- 
spise. Their prayers are ascending to the 
God of Heaven to mold the hearts of those 
who at the ballot box have the disposal of 
this question, so that it shall be decided in ac 
cordance with right and the furtherance of 
righteous government. Forewarned, forearm- 


| ed.—Ypsilanti Commercia/. 
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ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 





Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & 60., 


411 Washington Street. 
Bus 





1 





JUST RECEIVED FROM 


VIOTOR KULLBERG, London 
A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


a) Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 


Ci These are the Watches exhibited 
= in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 

who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department. 


Wm. Bond & Son, 2355, 
17 CONGRESS STREET. 
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WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 


Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars addres, 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prin., 


West Newton, Mass. 
At home Saturdays. 28—12t 


WONDERFUL 








HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Maes. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 


2%4—ly 
200 A MONTH TO AGENTS 





to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 

SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 

the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 

Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 

& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 

Pa.; Chicago, Ill, ; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 
20—18t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office=--17 Han Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of al} Diseases. 








fi-Seanve of either sex fitted for any college in 
the United States. Please address, 


EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Oonn. 
27—-8t 





A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


HOUR OF SINGING. 
Price $1. Fer High Schools. 
Well proved, highly popular, practical aud useful 
book. BY EMERSON & TILDEN 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Beek I. Price 35 Cents, 


This charming number is for Primary Schools; has 
full directions for teachers (in fine print) and delight- 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Book II. Price 50 Cents. 

For the Schools and Classes next above Primary 
Schools. Advances well into the elements. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER. 
Boek lil. Price 60 Cents. 
For the higher Classes of Common Schools. 
The above books are by EMERSGN & TILDEN 
are thorough, well-arranged, practical, pleasing and 
useful, 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 
Price 50 Cents. 
In great demand, and is one of the best collections 
of School Songs ever published. By L. O. Emerson, 
The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of re- 
tail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H, Ditson & Oo., 





31— one. 71 Br’'dway, New York. 
Old Colony Line 


NANTUCKET 


AND 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 
VIA 
WOOD'S HOLE. 
Only Seven Miles Steam Ferriage, 
no Sea Sickness, 


EXPRESS TRAINS RUNNING ALONGSIDE 
THE STEAMERS, 





AND 


INO CHANGE OF CARS. 


EXCURSION TICKETS, eal 


Boston to Oak Bluffs and return... ... ..$3.50 
Boston to Nantucket and return......-. 4.75 
BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 





Leave Boston for Oak Bluffs and Katama daily 
(Sundays excepted,) 8, 11.30 Ex. A. M., 4 Ex. P.M. 

Leave Boston for Nantucket daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted,) 11.30 Ex, A. M.; also on Saturdays 4 Ex, p.m. 

Tickets for sale at Office of Fall River Line, 3 Old 
State House; and at Old Colony Depot. 

Ask for Tickets via. Wood's Hole. 

30—4t J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. O.C.R.R. 


DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
EHFURNACE. 


= The question of 
properly heating and 
ventilating houses i. 
one of such vital 
portance, in a sanita= 
ryas wellas an eco- 
nomical sense, that 
mo one can afford to 
disregard the merits 
of such an heating 
apparatus as will ob- 
viate the danger users 
ef Cast [ron Fur- 












oe 
leakage of poisonous 
gasand dust. 





The many advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 


St., Haverhill, Mass, 
30—15t 





THE 


MACEE 


FURNACE CO., 
36, 38 Union and 21 Friend Sts., Boston, 
Manufecture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods in 
New England. 
THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE. 
A wonderful 
success. 

THE STAND- 
ARD BRICK 
RANGE, 
The best in the 

market, 
THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE. 
Just out, Ex- 
amine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


The Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove is constantly 


increasing. 
ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY P. 





ARTICULAR. 
by Stove 


ful little graded exercises and songs for the children, | 


1 The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


| . The people of the United States have been hum- 

} bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks apd 

| imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner. The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the on! 
| true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
| ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, | commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
| tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
| Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
| dlerful healing virtues, ( gave it to others afflicted, and 
| found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
| thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
| all diseases caused from humors in the blood. The de- 
mand from my friends and others heartog about these 
bitters, becoming very great, | removed trom Pennsyl- 
Vania, my native Stete, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menoed putting them up forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
| IER'S ROOT BITTERS. 1 was at first backward in 
presenting either myrelf or medicine to the publie— 
not being a Patent Medicine men, but I am gettin 
bravely over that, I have sold thousands of bottles or 
my Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
suffering man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe, 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the goes they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system, 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation, 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when people were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach all 
diseases by purification and nourishment. 

No person can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell, Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Serof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, stret gthenin 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bloor 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease, 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Sime. Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters, All such diseases are coneedl from a bad 
stomach and a poisonous condition of the blood, For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, ete., caused from abuses in 
early lite, and to delicate females, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended, One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 

Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence. 


G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Show this notice to your dru; et or store-keeper, 
Ask for FRAZIER’S ROOT i TTERS, and accept 
no substitute whatever, Price within reach of all— 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—26¢ 


U. S. 
PIANO CO. 


S290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundredand Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Dou= 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds, Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over L000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (some of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territories. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 








THIS INSTITUTION, under the eare of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examivations. The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held on 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the ist, 2d 
and 3d of NINTH-MONTH (September), 1874. To 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, ap- 
plications should be made as early as possible, either 
personally or by letter, to the President. For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
21—1it 


CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved. Must be sold be- 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.’s 








ale 
Send for descriptive circulars. For sa oY "(| Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston 


dealers throughout the country. 
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Hournal. 


' FHoman’s 
<——— Chicago and St. Lous, Aug. 1, 1874. 
baa NOTICE. 


subseribers who are still inarrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their eal- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of tae 
paper will be their receipt 4 


7 b- 
om enbecriber will find the date at which his eu 
aitie expires on his paper. W hen he pays hie an- 

subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be bie receipt 


_ 
NOTICE. al 

The Jowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman'e JowuRNAL, for sale at 
A. L. Mower’s News Room, Joves’ Block, bast 
Locust St. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Arsociation at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jounnat for sale 


New Premiums. 


To any one who wil! send us forty new subscribers 





ning ] dre bi? perverters of science lread it 
pedants of so ogy; dread it, rude and inso- 
ent detr tore Knowing its power, adopting 
its issuce, and appealing to its ete rnal ideal. w 
abide its time, and defy all else J. WH. 
—_—— —-—- —— — 


TO THE REPUBLICANS OF MICHIGAN. 


The Republican Congressional Commitiee, 
through their Secretary, Hon. J. M. Edmunds, 
have expressly disclaimed any intention of 
opposing Woman Suffrage. This is well, as 
far as it goes. But Mr. Edmunds says “‘it is 
not regarded as within the issues with which | 
the Committee is charged at this time.’ We | 
maintain the contrary, and assert that the Re- 
publican party is expressly pledged to its con- | 
sideration 

The only authoritative exposition of the 
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rled We wait wit t 


apprehension the 
_ . 7 
promised confirmation of Mr Tilte ne asser- 
g that the result will show 
Elizabeth R. 


Tilton’s assailants.and wil! vindicate the honor 


tions, fully belies 


the unspeakable depravity of 


of a virtuous and religious woman 

We have designated this scandal as a **Til- 
ton-Woodhull conspiracy.” It will so appear. 
Already the cross-examinetion of Mr. Tilton | 


has swept away every allegation based upon | 
his personal knowledge, for he admits that he | 
has seen nothing inconsistent with his wife's | 


| innocence. The basis of his charge is now reduc- 


ed solely to the alleged admissions of the parties 


accused. But Mr. Tilton has, so far, refused 


| to produce the originals of this evidence, under 


the singular pretext that he fears to trust them 
in the hands of six gentlemen of unimpeach- 


|able integrity. Worse than this, he admits 


with the money, at $2.60 for each, we will give a Wil. | principles of a party is the platform adopted | that in some cases he has only short-hand 


00x & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich the market 
) 


. 

We call special attention to our new premium of a | 
sixty dollar rewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any | 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at 2.50 
each. 


JOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. | 


The Annual Meeting of the (OWA WOMAN SUF- | 
FRAGE SOCIETY will be held in Dee Moines, Sept. 
Rand 9, commencing Tuesday, Sept, *, at 7 o'clock | 
r.M. | 

Bishop Haven, Margaret W. Campbell and other | 
distinguished «peakers have been invited and are ex- 





pected to be present. The different Suffrage Assori- 
ations in the State and all Societies for the Advance. | 
ment of Woman are earnestly invited to send dele- 
gates, and in counties not organized the friends of 
the cause are urgently requested to organize and send 
representatives, 

The steadily increasing interest in human rights, 
and the «pecial efforts now being made in sister 
States, particularly Michigan, as well as the peculiar 
favor so evidently attending the cause in our own 
State—the submission by our last Legislature of an 
Amendment of the Constitution, and the approval of 
the final submission of the question tothe vote of the 
people by the Republican party—all call for a large 
and enthusiastic meeting, and a full presentation of 





the principles involved. 

The question must soon be voted upon. Let us try 
to have a full representation of the friends of the 
movement, 
counsel and instruction, and for devising some plan 
whereby the justice of our claims may be considered 
at every fire-side, and by every voter in the state. 

LIZZIE B. READ, PResipent. 

MARTHA ©, CALLANAN, Cum, Ex, Com, 


Let us use this opportunity for mutual 





THE OPPOSITION. 
When the Woman 


passed, some five years ago, into its second 


Suffrage movement 


stage of progress, and became a world-wide 


at its National Convention. The fourteenth | 
| clause of the National Republican Platform 


notes of his own, and that the originals are 


not in his possession. In other cases he has 


adopted at Vhiladelphia, June 4, 1872, is as | given, what purport to be mere extracts from 


follows 
14. The Republican party is mindful of its 


obligations to the loyal women of America, | 
for their noble devotion to the cause of free- | 
dom: their admission to wider fields of useful- | 
| ness 18 viewed with satisfaction; and the hon- 


est demands of any class of citizens for addi- 
tional rights should be treated with respectful 
consideration. 

Thus the legisluture of Michigan, in submit- 
ting the demand of women for equal political 
rights to the qualified voters of the State, have 
acted in strict conformity witn the pledge of 
the Republican party, and every Republican 
voter is under a personal obligation to give the 
subject a “respectful consideration,” and to fa- 
vor ‘the admission of women to wider fields 
of usefulness.” 

The moral effect of the above resolution 
was, and was designed to be, in favor of Im- 
partial Suffrage for women. Its adoption ee- 
cured and was intended to secure for the Re- 
publican party several hundred thousand votes 


ace Greeley. And while we do not claim that 
every individual republican in Michigan is 
bound to vote for Woman Suffrage, we do 
claim that he is bound to weigh its claims in 
a friendly and liberal spirit. The Congres 
sional Committee would have been perfectly 
justifiable in publishing an argument in its fa- 
vor, but they would not have been justified in 
publishing an argument against it. 

The day has come when the Republican 
party of Michigan will have to deal with this 
great issue. If it is true to its principles and 





the 
warned us of the absence of one clement of 


question, its well-wishers of easy sort, 


final success. ‘‘What you will want and will 
not find is an opposition;’’ said these friends, 
who to-day have not left their easy chairs to 
help us. Those of us who had some under- 
standing of the full meaning of the reform, 
and of the then status of human society, felt 
that in the end, this important opposition 
would be the last thing that we should lack. 
The very doctrine of Peace on earth brought 
a sword of discord and separation into the 
world of eighteen centuries ago. — It still strug- 
gles against the armed might of human chief- 


tainship. And its victory, though written in 





the decrees of God, is still announced as a fact 
of the future, not of the present, 

Beneficent as the doctrine of good will to men, | 
the creed of justice to women wages, in this 
time, its discouraging warfare against the ig- 
norance and prejudice of the human race. 
The cowardice, indifference and personal sel- 
fishness of women are factors in the sum of its 
difficulties, as well as the predominant pas- 
sions of men, among which love of rule and 
of recognized ascendency are now seen to pro- 
duce flagrant and disastrous consequences. 
The glove of silk has been thrown away, and 
the iron gauntlet with which the average man 
expects to rule the average woman is openly 
worn; nay, the hand beneath it deals its rude 
blows where it likes and as it can. ‘*This is a 
man’s world,’ is the battle cry of the new 
combatant. ‘*Women init are to do,to be, 
Weak from 
child-bearing, our laws and institutions shall 
make them yet weaker. The instrument of 
our pleasure, the condition of our comfort, 
the slave of our will, the blind and passive 


and to suffer what mem please. 


condition of Woman shall be virtue, her up- 
rising to a truly human level shall be offense 
against order, and treason to Nature.” 

Clark and Mandsley, the Nution and Gold- 
win Smith are now fairly arrayed on the side 
of masculine absolutism. 
oteric hygiene of a male expert shall take from 
Woman the very command of her own bodily 
forces. Equal companionship with man in 
his noblest pursuits is denied her because it is 
assumed that Nature has unfitted her for it. 
She feels, on the contrary, that custom and 
prejudice unfit her for the hights and honors 
to which she is born. No free use of her 
powers can unsex her, as long and compulsory 
disuse of them has already unsexed her. She 
is learning this to-day, and teaching it as fast 
as she learns it. Hence these complaints. 

“Hine illae lachrymac Rig 

But where is her victory to come from ? 
The earth bristles with bayonets, and teems 
with tyrants. What is that little word ‘‘jus- 
tice’’ against courts, thrones, and armies, 

against judges. priests, and legislators, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places, and spirit- 


ual grossness in low ones? Whatis it? Every- 


The partial and ex- | 


traditions, it will bear aloft upon its banner 


that might otherwise have been cast for Hor- | 


letters, separated from their context. Thus 
the whole fabric of accusation rests at present 
on the unsupported statements of Mr. Tilton. 

Let us analyze these statements. In one 
breath Mr. Tilton declares that his wife has 
been guilty of adultery; in the next he asserts 
that ‘‘no whiter souled than 
Elizabeth R. Tilton.”’ In other words he inti- 
mates 


woman lives 


that a married woman may commit 
adultery without blemish. 
| naturally arises—"'Can an act be sinless on 


If so, the question 


| the part of a woman and the same act on the 
part of a man be an unpardonable sin?” 
Society holds women to a severer standard of 
morals than it holds men. Woman Suffragists 
| believe in the same rule of morality for both 
sexes. But Mr. Tilton first charges his wife 
and Mr. Beecher with the same crime, and 
then asserts the innocence of the woman and 





the total depravity of her accomplice. 
| Now if Theodore Tilton, the apostle of Free 
Divorce, who shocked the readers of the /n- 
| dependent by editorials affirming that when 
| love ceases marriage should cease, really be- 
lieves that adultery is consistent with white- 
ness of soul, he has a right to his opinion. 
Yet in that case he certainly has no right to 
be his wife’s accuser. But he tells the Com- 
mittee that his domestic unhappiness has 
grown out of the fact that his wife is orthodox 
in her religious opinions while he is heterodox, 
that she is conservative while he is radical. 
He enlarges on her religious devotion, and de- 
clares it to be the ruling passion of her life. 
He also tells us that he thinks she never did an 





the victorious motto ImparTiIAL SUFFRAGE 
AND Equat Ricguts ror Au. It it falters 
and fails, it will sooner or later meet the fate 
of every other party which has outlived the 
inspirations of its youth. 

We appeal to the Republicans of Michigan at 
their approaching State Convention, to vindi- 
cate the consistency of their principles and 
the integrity of their record. Let it not be 
said of the Republican party that it has 
given suffrage alike to the negro who carried our 


flag and to the rebel who assailed it, but that | 


it has degraded its loyal women by declaring 
them the political inferiors of the meanest and 
most degraded men. H. B. B. 


GOLDWIN SMITH ON SUFFRAGE. 


We publish this week one-half of Goldwin 
Smith’s argument against Woman Suffrage. 
The remainder will appear next week. It 
will be found, together with a brief editorial 
criticism upon his position, in the inside of 
the paper. bs 


THE TILTON-WOODHULL CONSPIRACY. 


Last week we stated briefly but emphati- 
cally, that the charges made by Theodore 
Tilton against his wife and Mr. Beecher were 
unworthy of belief, and that nothing short of 
an admission of their truth by the parties im- 
plicated, could justify their acceptance as 
conclusive. We contrasted the consistent 
life-long record of both the accused parties 
with the questionable antecedents of the bi- 
ographer of Mrs. Woodhull, and appealed 
from a passionate outburst of jealousy and 
hatred to the eternal verities of character, and 
the cumulative evidences of well spent lives. 

It is with sincere pleasure that we lay be- 
fore our readers the prompt and explicit re- 
i of Mre. Tilton and Mr. Beecher. They 

are remarkable alike for simplicity and vigor. 
| But it is doing Mr. Beecher no injustice to say 
| that Mrs ‘Tilton’s thrilling ery of ‘‘not guilty” 
has an electric power, to which even his 
weighty sentences cannot attain. That cry of 
anguish, wrung from the very heart of out- 
raged womanhood, carries with it internal ev- 
idence of sincerity. In that supreme moment 
of her life, amid the desolation of all her 
earthly hopes, suddenly smitten by the hand 
of her own husband with eternal widowhood. 
her dearest affections crushed, her highest as- 
pirations defeated by the man who, in his ear- 
lier and better days, had sworn to honor, cher- 
ish and protect her—this noble Christian wo- 
man tells the sad tale of her heroic struggle to 
save her hearthstone from pollution, and cries 
to God to deliver. 





We know not how many may be the con- 
spirators in this infamous plot, nor how com- 
plicated the meshes of the net in which Mr. 
Beecher has unsuspectingly become entan- 





Yet he 
| charges her, not with a single lapse from vir- 
tue, but with having lived for years in adulter- 
ous relations with her pastor. Has this un- 
| happy man forgotten that the Bible contains 
a commandment, ‘Thou shalt commit 
adultery ?” Could a married woman be 
guilty of adultery without knowing it 2? Could 
an orthodox Christian woman, devoted to her 


act which she believed to be wrong. 





not 





religion, live a life of adultery without a con- 
sciousness of sin? It is impossible! 
But Mr. Tilton has made other admissions 
| equally damaging to his case. Might not a 
man, who says that he has invented and pub- 
lished fictitious correspondence in his own 
| Newspaper, invent and publish, under strong 
| temptation, fictitious correspondence over Mr. 
| Beecher’s signature 2 Mr. Tilton admits that 
| he has told one story to-day and another to- 


| Morrow ; 
| 


| 
| 


that he has repeatedly used language 
in private, referring to his wife, that was de- 
signed to convey the impression of her inno- 
cence. He even admits that he went into the 


! tion, I kr 








Investigating 
hours before he permitted his arraignme:' 
of his wife and Mr. Beecher to be published 
“through the convenient indiscretion of his 
friend,”’ with a totally different version of the 
whole affair in his pocket, to be used. if it 
suited his convenience, instead of the one he 
has given to the public. But if this be so, 
then both versions, and every version that 
rests solely upon Mr. Tilton’s veracity, must be 
regarded as equally and hopelessly unreliable. 
H. B. B. 
| 





MRS. TILTON’S ANSWER. 


The following is the formal statement of 
Mrs. Tilton, in reply to her husband's charges 
of infidelity, submitted to the Investigation 
Committee very recently. She fully indorses 
all that Mr. Beecher has said, indignantly de- 
nies the charges, and quotes her own allusion to 
the character of the spotless Catherine Gaunt 
| as proof that her regard for Mr. Beecher was 
purely of a spiritual nature, and that she had 
never been untrue to her marriage vows. 
| STATEMENT OF MRS. E. R. TILTON. 

To pick up anew the sorrows of thé last ten 
years, the stings and pains I had daily school- 
| ed myself to bury and forgive, makes this im- 
perative duty, as called forth by the malicious 
statement of my husband, the saddest act of 
my life. Besides, my thought of following 
the Master controls the act of the pen, and a 
sense of the perversion of my life-faith almost 
compels me now to stand aside till God him- 
self delivers. Yet 1 seein this wanton act 
the urgent call and privilege from which I 
shrink not. ‘To reply in detail to the twenty- 
two articles of arraignment, I shall not at- 
tempt at present, yet, if called upon to testify 
; to each and all of them, I shall not hesitate 
| todo so. Suflice it formy purpose, now, that 
| Lreply to one or more of the most glaring 
| charges. ‘Touching the feigned sorrow of my 
husband's compulsory reveiation, I solemnly 
avow, that long before the Woodhull publica- 











Committee, only twenty-four | 


before this purpose. 
| 








il | +9 Bo and direct 
statement to have repeated to my very near 
and friends the substance of these 
accusations. which shock the moral sense of 
the entire community at this day. When hear- 
ing that persons spoke ill of him, he has sent 
me to chide them for so doing, and then and 
there Llearne: that he had been before me 
with his calumnies against myself,so that I was 
speechless. ‘hie reiteration in his statement 
that he had per-'stently striven to hide the so- 
called facts is utterly false, as his hatred to 
Beecher has existed these many years and the 
determination to ruin him had been the one 
aim of his life. 


ew him bv insinuations 


reiatives 


Again, the perfidy with which the holiest | 


love a wife ever offered has been recklessly 
discovered in this publication, reaches well nigh 
to sacrilege; and added to this, the endeavor 


to take the early scandal of Mrs. Woodhull to | 


make my own words condemn me, has no par- 
allel; most conspicuously so in my letter quot- 
ing the reading of Griffith Gaunt. 
Tilton read the pure character of Catherine, 


he would have seen that I lifted myself beside | 


her as near as a human being may approach an 
ideal. It was her charcter and not the inci- 


dents of the fiction surrounding it to which T | 


referred. Hers was no sin of criminal act or 
thought. A like confession with hers I had 
made to Mr. Tilton, in telling of my love to 
my friend and pastor, one year before, and I 


now add that, notwithstanding all the misrep- | 


resentations and anguish of soul, I owe to 
my acquaintance and friendship with Mr. 
Beecher, as to no other human instrumental- 
ity, that encouragement in mental life and 
growth toward the divine nature, which enable 
me to walk daily in lively hope of life beyond. 
The shameless charges in articles 7, 8 and 9, are 
fearfully false in each and every particular. 
The letter referred to in Mr. ‘Tilton’s tenth 
paragraph was obtained from me by importu- 
nity, and by representations that it was nec- 
essary for him to use in his then pending dif- 
ficulties with Mr. Bowen. Iwas then sick 
nigh unto death, and I signed whatever he re- 
quired, without knowing or understanding its 
import. The paper I have never seen, and do 
not know what it contained. 

I reply that the letter was of Mr. Tilton’s 
own concocting, which he induced me to copy 
and sign as my own, an act which, in my 
weakness and mistaken thought to help him, 
I have done too often during these unhappy 
years, up to the time of my departure. His 
implication that the harmony of our home 
was unbroken until Mr. Beecher entered it, is 
a lamentable satire on the household where he 
himself, years before, laid the corner-stone of 
free love, and desecrated its altars, so that the 
atmosphere was not only godless but impure 
for my children: and in this effort and throe 
of agony I would faint if it were not that I 
would save my daughters and all womanhood 
from the insidious and diabolical teachings of 
these latter days. His frequent efforts to 
prove me insane, weak-minded, insignificant, 
of mean presence, all rank in the category 
ot heartless selfishness and falsehood, having 
its climax in his present endeavor to convince 
the world that 1 am or ever have been una- 
ble to distinguish between innocent and guil- 
ty love. 

In summing up the whole matter, I affirm 
myself before God to be innocent of the crimes 
laid upon me; that never have I been guilty 
of adultery with Henry Ward Beecher in 
thought or deed, nor has he ever offered to me 
an indecorous or improper proposal. ‘To the 
further charge that I was led away from my 
home by Mr. Beecher’s friends and by the ad- 
vice of a lawyer whom Mr. Beecher had sent 
to me, and in advance of my appearing before 
the committee, to arrange questions and an- 
swers which are to constitute my testimony in 
Mr. Beecher’s behalf, | answer: This is again 
untrue, I having never seen the lawyer until 
introduced to him a few minutes before the ar- 
rival of the committee, by my step-father, 
Judge Morse; and in further reply I submit 
the following statement of my action before 
going before the committee and the separa- 
tion from my husband. The publication of 
Mr. Tilton’s letterin reply to Dr. Bacon I had 
not known or suspected when, on Wednesday 
evening, he brought home the Golden Age, 
handing it to me to read. Looking down its 
columns, I saw, with well-nigh blinded eyes, 
that he had put into execution the almost dai- 
ly threat of his life: That he lived “to crush 
out Beecher;”’ that “the God of Battles was 
in him;*’ that he had always been Beecher’s 
superior, that all that lay in his path, wife, 
cloidven, reputation, if need be, should fall 
I did not read it. I saw 
enough without reading. 
in me as never before. 

**Theodore,”’ I said, “tell me what means 
this quotation from Mr. Beecher? ‘Two years 
ago, you came to me at midnight, saying, 
‘Elizabeth, all letters and papers concerning 
my difficulty with Beecher and Bowen, are 
burned and destroyed. Now, don’t you be- 
tray me, for I have nothing to defend myself 
with.’*’ **Did you believe that?’ said he. 
‘I certainly did, implicitly." I said. ‘Well, 
let me tell you they alllive; not one is destroy- 
ed.”’ If this was said to intimidate me it had 
quite the contrary effect. 1 had never been 
so fearless, or seen so clearly before, with 
whom I was dealing. Coming to me a little 
later he said, “I want you to read it. You 
will find it a vindication of yourself. You 
have not stood before the community for five 
years as you now do.’ Roused still further 
by his wickedness, he being behind so false a 
mask, I replied, ‘*Theodore, this is the last 
time you cali me publicly to walk through 
this path. My character needs no vindication 
at this late hour from you. ‘There was a time 
when, had you spoken out clearly, truthfully 
and manfully for me, I had been grateful; 
but now I speak and act for myself. Know, 
also, that if, in any future time, I see a se rap 
of paper referring to any human being, how- 
ever remote, which it seems to me you might 
use or pervert for your own ends, I will destroy 
it. . 
“This means battle on your part, then 2” 
said he. 

“Just so far,” I replied. 

I write this be ‘ause these words of mine he 
has since used tomy harm. The next morning 
I went to my brother and told him how I had 
decided to act in this matter; that I had been 


treated by my husband as a nonentity from 


the beginning; as a plaything, to be used or 
let alone at will; that it had always seemed 
to me I was a party not a little concerned. I 
then showed him the card | had made for pub- 
lication. He respected the motive, but still 
advised silence on my part. I yielded to him 
thus far, as not to appearin the public prints ; 


but, counseling with myself and no other, it oc- 


Had Mr. | 


My spirit rose with- | 





' curred to me that among the brethren of my 
own communion I might be heard. Not know. 
ing of any church committee, I asked the priy- 
ilege of such an interview in the parlors of 
those who had always been our mutual friends. 
Mrs. Ovington then learned for the first time 
that a committee would meet that night, and 
advised me to see these gentlemen as the good- 
liest persons I could select. There, alone, | 
pleaded the cause of my husband and children, 
the result being that their hearts were moved 
in sympathy for my family, a feeling their pas- 
tor had shared for years, and for which he was 
now suffering. In going home I found my hus- 
band reading in bed. I told him where I had 
been, and that I did not conceal anything from 
him as his habit was from me. He asked me 

| who the gentlemen were? I said no more. He 

then rose, dressed himself, and bad me good- 
by, forever. The midnight following I was 
awakened by my husband standing by my bed- 
side. Ina very tender and kind voice, he said 
that he wished to see me. I rose, instantly, 
| and followed him into his room; there he drew 
me to him and said that he was proud of me: 
that he loved me, and that nothing ever gave 
him such real peace and satisfaction as to hear 
me well spoken of; that meeting a member of 
the committee he had learned that he had been 
| mistaken as to my motive in seeing the com- 
| mittee, and had hastened to assure me that he 
| had been thoroughly wretched since his rash 
treatment of me the night before, ete. Then 
| and there we covenanted sacredly our hearts 
|} and lives, | most utterly renewing my trust in 
| the one human heart Lloved. The next day, 
| how happy wewere! Theodore wrote a state- 
| ment to present to the committee when they 
should call upon him, to all of which I hearti- 
ly acceded. This document God knows was 
the true history of this affair, completely vin- 
dicating my honor and the honor of my pas- 
tor. Inthe afternoon, he left me to show it 
to his friends. He returned home early in the 
evening, passing the happiest hours I had 
known for years, renewedly assuring me that 
there was no rest for him away from me. So, 
in grateful love to the dear Father, I slept. 

Oh, that the end had then come; I would not 

then have received the cruel blow which made 

a woman mad oucright. The next morning he 

called on our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Ovington, 

and there, with shocking bravado, began his 
wicked tirade, adding, with oath and violence, 
the shameless slanders against Mr. Beecher, 
of which I now believe him to be the author. 

This fearful scene I learned, next day. In 
the afternoon he showed me an invitation from 
the committee to meet them that evening. | 

did not then show my hurt, but carried it heavi- 

ly within, but calmly without. All night till 

early morning, refiection upon this scene at 

Ovington’s, convinced me that, notwithstand- 

ing my husband’s recent professions to me, his 

former spirit was unchanged; that his declara- 
tions of repentance and affection were only 
for the purpose of gaining my assistance to 
accomplish his aims in the warfare against 

Beecher. In the light of these conclusions 

my duty appeared plain. I rose quietly, and, 

having dressed, roused him only to say, “1 

will never take another step by your side. 

The end has indeed come.’’ He followed me 

to Mrs. Ovington’s to breakfast, saying I was 

unduly excited, and that he had been misrep- 
resented, perhaps, but leaving me determined 
as before. How to account for the change 
which twenty-four hours had been capable of 
working in his mind, I leave for the Eternities 
with their mysteries to reveal. That he is an 

; unreliable and unsafe guide, whose idea of 

| truth-loving is self-loving, it is my misfortune, 

| in this late, sad hour, to discover. 
(Signed) Evizanetu R, Tinton. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MR. BEECHER’S REPLY. 








The following is the prompt reply of Mr. 

Beecher to the charges of Theodore Tilton: 
STATEMENT OF MR. BEECHER. 

I do not propose at this time to prepare a 
detailed examination of the remarkable state- 
ment of Mr. Theodore Tilton, made before the 
committee of investigation, and which appear- 
edin the Brooklyn Argus of July 21, 1874. I 
recognize the many reasons which make it ot 
transcendent importance to myself, the church 
and the cause of public morality that I shall 
give a full answer to the charges against me, 
but, having requested the committee of inves- 
tigation to search this matter to the bottom, it 
is to them that J must look for my vindication. 
But I cannot delay for an heur to defend the 
reputation of Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, upon 
| whose name, in connection with mine, her hus- 
band has attempted to pour shame. One less 
deserving such disgrace I never knew. From 
childhood she has been under my eye, and 
since reaching womanhood she has had my 
sincere admiration and affection. I cherish for 
hera pure feeling, such as a gentleman might 
honorably offer to a Christian woman, and 
which she might receive and reciprocate with- 
out moral scruple. I reject with indignation 
every imputation which reflects upon her hon- 
or or my own. My regard for Mrs. Tilton was 
perfectly well known to my family. When 
serious difficulties sprang up in her household, 
it was tomy wife that she resorted for counsel, 
and both of us acting from sympathy, and, as 
it subsequently appeared, without full knowl- 
edge, gave unadvised counsel which tended to 
harm. Ihave no doubt that Mr. Tilton found 
that his wife’s confidence and relianee upon 
my judgment had greatly’ increased, while 
his influence had diminished, in consequence of 
a marked change in his religious and social 
views which were taking place during those 
years. Her mind was greatly exercised lest 
her children should be harmed by views which 
she deemed false and dangerous. I was sud- 
denly and rudely aroused to the reality of the 
impending danger by the disclosure of domes- 
tic distress, of sickness, perhaps unto death, 
of the likelihood of separation and the scatter- 
ing of a family, every member of which I had 
tenderly loved. The effect upon me of the 
discovery of the state of Mr. Tilton’s feelings 
and the condition of his family surpassed in 
sorrow and excitement anything that I had 
ever before experienced in my lite. That my 
| presence, infiuence and counsel had brought to 
a beloved family sorrow and alienation, gave; 
in my then state ef mind, a poignancy to My 
suffering which I hope no other man may eveT 
feel. Even to be suspected of having offered, 
under the privileges of a peculiarly sacred re- 
lation, an indecorum to a wife and a mother, 
could not but deeply wound any one sensitive 
to the honor of womanhood. There were pe- 
culiar reasons for alarm in this case on other 
grounds, inasmuch as I was then subject to 
certain malignant rumors, and a flagrant out- 
break in this family would bring upon them 
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an added injury derived from these shameless 1 


falschoods. Beleiving at the time that my 
presence and counsels had tended, however 
unconsciously, to produce a social catastrophe 
represented as imminent, I gave expression to 
my feelings in an interview with a mutual 
friend, not in cold and cautious self-defending 
words, but eagerly taking blame upon myself, 
and pouring out my heart to my friend in the 
strongest language, overburdened with the ex- 
aggerations of impassioned sorrow. Had I 
been the evil man Mr. Tilton now represents, 
I should have been calmer and more prudent. 
It was my horror to the evilimputed that filled 
me with morbid intensity at the very shadow 
of it. Not only was my friend affected griev- 
ously, but he assured me that such expres- 
sions, if conveyed to Mr. Tilton, would soothe 
wounded feelings, allay anger and heal the 
whole trouble. He took down sentences and 
fragments of what I had been saying, to use 
them as a mediator. A full statement of the 
circumstances under which this memorandum 
was made | shall give to the investigating 
committee. That these apologies were more 
than ample to meet the facts of the case is ev- 
ident, in that they were accepted. That our 
intercourse resumed its friendliness, that Mr. 
Tilton subsequently ratified it in writing, and 
that he has continued for four years, and till 
within two weeks, to live with his wife, cen- 
surable if the original charges had been what 
is now alleged. ‘That he would have condoned 
the offense not only with the mother of 
his children, but with him whom he believed 
to have wronged them, the absurdity as well 
as the falsity of this story is apparent when it 


is considered that Mr. ‘Tilton now alleges that | 


he carried this guilty secret of his witfe’s infi- 
delity for six months laid up in his own breast, 
and that then he divulged it to me only that 
there might be a reconciliation with me. 

Mr. Tilton has since, in every form of lan- 
guage and to a multitude of witnesses, in writ- 
ten statements and in printed documents. de- 
clared his faith in his wife’s purity. After 
the reconciliation of Mr. Tilton with me, 
every consideration of propriety and hon- 
or demanded that the family trouble should 
be kept in that seclusion which domes- 


tic affairs have a right to claim, as a 
sanctuary; and to that seclusion it was 
determined that it should be confined. Every 


line and word of my private and confidential 
letters which have been published, is in har- 
mony with the statements | now make. My 
published correspondence on this subject com- 
prises but two elements, namely, the expres- 
sion of my grief and that of my desire to shield 
the honor of a pure and innocent woman. I 
do not propose to analyze and contest at this 
time the extraordinary paper of Myr. ‘Tilton, 
but there are two ailegations which I cannot 
permit to pass without special notice. They re- 
fer to the only two incidents which Mr. Tilton 
pretends to have witnessed personally, the 
one an alleged scene in my house, while 
looking over engravings, and the other a 
chamber scene in his own house. His state- 
ments concerning these are absolutely false. 
Nothing of the kind ever occurred, nor any 
semblance of any such thing. They are now 
brought to my notice for the first time. To 
every statement which connects me dishonor- 
ably with Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, or which 
in any wise would impugn the honor and purity 
of this beloved Christian woman, I give the 
most explicit, comprehensive and solemn 
denial. Hexry Warp Bercurr. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 22, 1874. 
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MICHIGAN ITEMS. 

The Muir /lera/d, a paper that has been 
non-committal on Suffrage, came out in a 
late issue, ‘tunqualifiedly declaring in favor of 
granting the right of suffrage to women."’ 

United States Circuit Judge, 8. L. Withey. 
addressed a meeting last Friday evening, in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, in Kent Co. 

Geo. L. Linder of Vandalia, will deliver an 
address upon Woman Suffrage in Dowagiae 
some time next week. 

From “Statistics of Michigan, 1870,"" we 
find that about 17,000 women in that State. 
over 21 years of age, hold property, and are 
liable to taxation. They have no power to 
say how the taxes they pay shall be used, 
save for certain school purposes. 

The opponents of Woman Suffrage propose 
a campaign of indecency. Waving no argu- 
ment, they descend to obscenity and ridicule. 
They are imitating the enemies of the anti- 
slavery cause. For years they rolled back 
and retarded the tide of anti-slavery senti- 
ment, by heaping on its advocates ridicule. 
calling them black abolitionists. The very 
word ‘abolition’? was sought to be made one of 
reproach. The noble anti-slavery women were 
called “nigger wenches,”’ ete. Such opposi- 
tion may with some timid souls succeed, but it is 
short lived. .Now the fashionable argument 
is to malign the leading men and women as 
free lovers, and licentious. Every just and 
beneficent reform has to meet. this opposi- 
tion. It has to fight the devil, not only in all 
his ugliness, but disguised as an angel of light. 
It would be folly for the promoters of any 
good cause to vouch for the moral characters 
of all its advocates. No political party, not 
even the church of the living God could stand 
such scrutiny. But we are not ashamed of 
the great mass of the advocates of Woman's 
Suffrage, whether in our own or other States. 
They are men and women of whom any na- 
tion might be proud. They are the heroes and 


heroines, the pioneers in every great humani- | 


tarian work for upraising and ennobling the 
race. Bishops Simpson and Bowman and 
Haven, men of God, may wink at impurity in 
social life. But who believes it? The fact is 
that the Detroit Post and other unfair oppo- 
nents, who depend on the shafts of ridicule and 
opprobrious charges against a very few of the 
friends of Impartial Suffrage, overshoot the 
mark. They only dishonor and disgrace them- 
selves.— Ypsilanti Commercial. 

The Allegan Journal says: 


_The dolorous whine and sentimental snif- 
fling of the suffragists over the imaginary 
wrongs of women would be a laughable farce 
Were it not for the law of sympathy. which 
tends to make others feel that there must be 
some suffering where there is so much grief. 
But where there are no rights there are no wrongs. 

_Professor Estabrook, having announced 
himself very heartily in favor of Woman Sut- 


frage, the fact has significance, as he is one 


of the leading educators of the State,—Prinei- 
pal of the State Normal School, one of the 
Regents of the University,—universally be- 
loved by hundreds of pupils in the : 


| 








is one of the most eloquent platform speakers 
we have. The Professor's heart is always in 
the right place, ever beating in harmony with 
every great moral reform measure, calculated 
to benetit his country and humanity. He is 
consecrated to this beneticent reform, and 
will give whatever of intellect, heart, influ- 
ence and time he can command, towards se- 
curing its adoption by the people of the State. 
—Lansing Repullican, 

The Ypsilanti Commercial proposes to issue 
a campaign paper, and says: 

We have had a number of enquiries from 
the friends of Woman Suffrage as to our club 
rates for the campaign ending the first week 
in November. We will send out—11 copies 
for 85; 25 copies for 310; 40 copies for $15; 
60 copies for 320. Whatever of strength God 
may give to us shall be devoted to the con- 
summation of this Heaven-born reform meas- 
ure. We shall do this from the firm convic- 
tion that it will conduce to the best interests 
of our men, expand and ennoble the minds of 
our women; and that the political salvation 
of the country is dependent upon its success. 








SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION IN WHITEHALL. 


At an informal meeting of the friends of 
Woman Suffrage in this vicinity, on Friday 
afternoon of last week, at Hobler’s Hall, Miss 
Hindman, who lectured on the subject the pre- 
vious evening, urged a local Woman Suffrage 
organization for the purpose of getting the 
After 
some remarks from several gentlemen and la- 
dies on the question of organizing at the pre- 
sent time, C. C. Thompson was chosen tem- 
porary chairman, and Lucie B. Elsworth tem- 


subject thoroughly before the people. 


porary secretary. 

The following resolution was, on motion of 
A. C. Ellsworth, duly adopted. 

Whereas, The Woman Suffrage movevent is 
entirely new in this place, and its friends are 
generally unknown to the public, and to each 
other, therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to-day to act with the temporary Wo- 
man Suffrage executive committee of White- 
hall, with instructions to use means and meas- 
ures deemed most wise to advance the move- 
ment in this vicinity, and act with the State 
Ex. Com. for that purpose, and at some future 
time call a meeting for the organization of a 
Woman Suffrage Association in this place.— 
Whitehall (Mich.) Forum. 


~~ 


THE WOMEN OF TRAVERSE CITY. 


A correspondent of the Traverse City Lagle 
thus explains the informal vote of the ladies 
of Traverse City on the Suffrage question, late- 
ly copied from the Herald by the Detroit Tri- 
bune: 


“In your issue of the 6th inst. is an account 
of the people of Traverse City submitting this 
question to the women of that place, to ascer- 
tain their views on the subject. The two 
questions submitted were: ‘First, Do you 
want to vote? Second, If no to the first ques- 
tion, answer this: In case it should be decided 
that women be allowed to vote, would you 
vote on questions of temperance, and moral or 
political reform?’? The result of this test in 
Traverse city is regarded by yourself, and 
by many others, as being decidedly against 
the Woman Suffrage movement. About one 
woman in six, only, is said to be in favor of 
the amendment. But it should be borne in 
mind that the question to be decided at the 
next election is not whether a majority of the 
women want to vote or not, but whether we 
men think they have a right to vote or not; 
and whether we think any harm would arise 
from their being aiiowed to vote. Men donot 
always care to vote; indeed, many of them 
dislike going to the polls. But those are the 
very men who oftenest cast their votes on the 
right side; because if they had any selfish mo- 
tive in view they would be very anxious to 
vote and would for that reason be more fre- 
quently found on the side of corruption and im- 
morality. Itis, therefore, no argument against 
Woman Suffrage that women do not want to 
vote. During the last few years the elective 
franchise has been extended in Great Britain, 
but the majority of those enfranchised never 
asked the privilege. Some of them, yea, many 
of them, and many intelligent men among 
them, were opposed to the extension which 
entranchised themselves, fearing that it would 
be attended by disastrous consequences to the 
nation. Those women on this side of the At- 
lantic who are opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
are troubled with similar fears; but Lhave no 


; doubt that if the measure should become a law, 





they will find their fears without foundation. 
They will still be able to sit under their own 
vine and fig tree, and maintain a strictly neu- 
tral position on political questions. Such wo- 
men need not fear any of the terrible evils 
that are said to befall those women who favor 
this measure. They will not be compelled to 
become judges or senators or presidents. 
have never known men ever forced into office, 
and I presume women need have no fears of 
any such disasters. 

_ We do not care, therefore, whether the ma- 
jority of the woman want to vote or not. It 
is sufficient for us to know that there are some 
women who do want this privilege, and that 
there are at least some who want to do so from 
a just motive; and since those who do not 
want to vote will not be harmed by the voting 
of those who do want to vote, there is no rea- 
son why we should allow the former class to 
interfere with the rights and privileges of the 
latter. 

What interests us most is their answer to 
the second question. Will the majority of 
them, if enfranchised, cast their votes on the 
side of temperance and moral and political re- 
form? Now, although the second question was 
not stated definitely at Traverse city, I think 
it will not be denied that it was so understood 
and that those voting yea meant that they 
would vote in favor of temperance and moral 
and political reform, and if we are allowed to 


so understand their answer to this question, § 


the test at Traverse city was very highly 
satisfactory and most decidedly in favor of 
W oman Suffrage. The women of Traverse 
city have given a very intelligent reply to the 
questions, and it simply amounts to this. 
They say: We do not want to vote for the 
pleasure of voting. We would rather stop 
away from the polls. The work will be disa- 
greeable tous. But if we are allowed to go 


State, and | to the polls we will vote on the side of temper- 





tance and moral and political reform. One 


hundred and nine women out of 1 gave this | 


answer. I question if the men of Traverse 

City would have given so good a showing 
| Indeed, we know thatin this State, at the re- 
cent election, the majority stood nearly every- 
where, and especially ia the cities, on the other 
side. 

The answer of the women of Traverse City 
ought,therefore, to quiet our fears, for it must 
be remembered that they have not said this to 
| induce us to vote for them, as the majority 
say they do not want to vote. A man run- 
ning for a good fat office often makes fair 
promises to induce us to vote for him when he 
has no intention of fulfilling them; but this 
cannot be said of the women of Traverse City, 
for of them only one in six wants to vote. 


——— - 


ONE GOOD, RICH WOMAN. 


Mrs. Stokes, the wife of Anson Phelps 
Stokes, of the great house of Phelps, Dodge 
& Co., has the enjoyment of exceeding great 
wealth. She might, if she chose, be the finest 
and most useless woman in New York; she 
could dawdle in purple and fine linen; she 
could loll in carriages; she could cover her- 
self with diamonds; she could live from day 
to day in luxurious self-indulgence, and die, 
finally, leaving no soul behind to mourn her 
going. All this is being done by thousands of 
fine ladies in the circles in which she moves 
and adorns. 

But Mrs. Stokes does not happen to be one 
of that kind, and I frequently thank Heaven 
for it. She is a strong, active woman, full of 
the noblest impulses and the broadest love for 
her kind. She has a magnificent house up- 
town, and a more magnificent residence on 
that gem of the sea, Staten Island. On that 
Island she has had ah immense building erect- 
ed, which is in its way a sort of an asylum. 
Now see what one good woman can do with 
money. The charities of New York shelter 
and harbor thousands upon thousands of 
homeless orphan children, and during the sum- 
mer they suffer in their necessarily close 
quarters. Mrs. Stokes takes seventy of these 
waifs ata time down to her home on the Isl- 
and—this being the capacity of the building, 
—and keeps them there a week. They have 
the freshest and best fruits, milk from her 
own cows, and the best of everything that the 
market can furnish, 
swings are erected, play-grounds are arranged, 
and the children enjoy not only the pure air 
of heaven and the best of food, but all sorts 
and kinds of innocent and healthful pleasures. 
Their week up, they are returned, and another 
seventy are taken down, all at her own ex- 
pense. And this thing goes on from the time 
hot weather begins till the cold autumn makes 
it unnecessary, this good, kind 
perintending it all. 

Would that wealth always fell into such 
hands. Would that there were more 
rich women in New York and every where 
else, and more women who could thus hon- 
estly wear the title ‘“‘lady.’’ Talk about po- 
sition making the ‘‘first lady!” 
of poor, neglected children will, in the days 
to come, rise up and say “blessed” of this wo- 


On the extensive grounds 


woman su- 


such 


‘Thousands 





man, whose goodness was their first ray of 


sunshine. 





NOTES AND NEWS. — 


Pittsfield, Mass., is said to have a woman’s 
base ball club. 

The Seminary Budget, Sacramento, Cal., 
comes to us from the young ladies of the Sa- 
cramento Seminary. 





The Bridgewater Normal School graduated 
a class of twenty-six—all but six of them young 
ladies—on Tuesday. 

A young Japanese lady,who is being educat- 
ed at Georgetown, received four first premi- 
ums at the Commencement a few days ago. 

Mrs. Jennie Davis nee Cook, of Edwards- 
burg, N. Y.,received the first prize at the Cooper 
Institute, New York city, for crayon drawing 
recently. 


| George William Curtis is suggested by the 


New York 7ribune as United States Senator, 
from New York, to succeed R. E. Fenton. It 
is certainly a nomination fit to be made. 

Woman's inferiority:—The young women 
who graduated at Ann Arbor along with the 
boys, though they behaved better, studied 
as well, and shared the honors, couldn’t smoke 
the class pipe. 

A young country girl of Bethel, Pennsylva- 
nia, is making for herself a pretty little fortune 
by raising poultry. Last year she cleared $330, 
after paying all expenses, and this year she ex- 
pects to do better yet. 

We have heard several excellent citizens of 
Rhode Island express the wish that Col. Hig- 
ginson might be elected to the United States 
Senate from that State, in place of Mr. 
Sprague whose term soon expires.—Z/ndez. 


The Nation gives three full pages to the col- 
lege regatta at Worcester and only one quar- 
ter of a column to the Annual Meeting of 
the American Philological Association, one of 
the few really learned bodies in the United 
States. 

The wife of Bismark, over sixty years of 
age, yet fresh and beautiful, directs her house- 
hold affairs, carries, at home, a bunch of keys 
in her belt, and is proud of the many embroi- 
dered covers and curtains, the work of her 





own industrious hands. 


| ror by the English evangelical press. 
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rhe punctiliousness with whieh the newly- | 
made Duchess of Edinburgh attended all the 


services of the Russian church during Holy 


| Week, and especially her prostration before 


the blessed sacrament, are regarded with hor- | 


The young ladies of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
trying to raise $200,000 to build a library and | 
lecture-room for the Young Men's Christian 
Association. We fear they are not aware | 
that the Young Men's Christian Association | 
of Boston have deliberately excluded young | 
ladies from membership. | 
A woman is to have the honor of furnishing 
The 
foreign exchanges report that about $4000 
have been subscribed to the fund raising in 
Edinburgh for a statue of the late Dr. Living- 
stone. The design accepted for the statue is | 
that of Mrs. Ilill, sister of Sir Noel Paton. 


the design for Dr. Livingstone’s statue. 


“M.S. 0.” of Des Moines, Iowa, complains 
that we published a part of her communica- 
tion, omitting certain portions which we did 
not see fit to publish. 
express request to the contrary, this is a lati- 
tude which we shall always feel at liberty to 
take with the correspondents of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, 

Says the New Bedford Standard: “The 
Harvard College plan of examinations for wo- 
men doesn’t seem to work. But a small num- 
ber entered on the course of study, and only 
seven went through it, while at the Penikese 
School there are times that number. 
Harvard’s plan is a half-way one, that will not 
be popular. 


In the absence of an 


three 


The ladies of the town of Provo, in Utah, 
have petitioned the City Council to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating drinks except for medi- 
cinal purposes. These are the women whom 


punishment. When parents prove recreaat, 
it is the duty of the State totake up the cause 


of children. 


The advocates of Woman's Rights of « cen- 


| tury ago seem to have been desirous of being 
| entirely just to men while exacting the same 


justice for themselves. The London Morning 
Post of 1780 contained accounts of the meet- 
ings of women’s societies in London where 
budgets’ were discussed proposing the taxa- 
tion of men who entered industries regarded 
as peculiarly the fleld for female workers, 
such as dressmaking. But, unlike most re- 
formers, the women of thatday struck atboth 
sides of what they deemed an existing evil, 
for their “budget’’ also provided for the taxa- 
tion of women who entered the industries sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to men. 


Every one knows hew happy Mendelssohm 
was at home. His beautiful, gentle, sensible 
wife, Cécile, spread a charm over the whole 
household, and reminded one of a Raphael's 
Madonna, Little Carl, the eldest child, amused 
us intensely with his first attempts at speak- 
ing. Céecile’s family, charming people, were 
ia and out all day, and the whole atmosphere 
was a sort of rivalry of amiability and affee- 
tion—it was altogether a period of happiness 
which falls to the share of but few mortals. 
We laughed much, when Cécile told us how, as 
she came out of a concert at the Gewandhaus, 
she had heard two women close to her talking 
about her, and pitying her because “her hus- 
band was so cruel, inhuman, and barbarous 
to her.”"—Ferdinand Hillar. 


Michigan University shows a good record 
on the question of the Co-education of the 
The Board of Visiting Examiners, of 
Rev. J. H. M’Carty, D. D., of the 


sexes, 
which 





Senator Frelinghuysen sought to disfranchise, 
in order to subject them to the rule of the 
gambling houses and liquor saloons of the 
Gentile mining camps of Utah. 

Very few French or English women of cul- 
tivation nowadays wear their garters below 
the knees. The principal vein of the leg sinks 
there beneath the muscles; and varicose veins, 
cold feet, and even palpitation of the heart 
may be brought on by a tight garter in the 
When it is fastened above the 
and 


wrong place. 
knee all this pain 
avoided, 


deformity may be 


Says Dr. Cuyler: ‘None of us want an or- 
dained female ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church. But thousands of us do desire most 
earnestly to see the prodigious woman-power 
of our churches utilized directly and efficient- 
ly for God’s glory and the salvation of souls. 
We are too loyal to rebel; but we mean to la- 


Michigan Conference, is Chairman, says> 
“Since the day when our University was 
thrown open to women the number has stead- 
ily increased. In 1870-1 it was 87; in 1871-2 
it was 64; in 1872-3, 88. Atthe present there 
are 93, distributed as follows: academical, 52; 
medicine, 85; law, 5. From all the testimony 
we can gather, the présence of lady students 
is most wholesome, while their proficiency .is 
remarkable. They are,by the concurrent tes- 
timony of the Faculty, the equals of the male 
students in all respects. We are of the opin- 
ion that the feasibility of the co-education of 
the sexes is placed beyond even a question.’” 


More missionaries like the Misses Ely, now 
at Bittis, Turkey, would doubtless be welcom- 
ed by the American Board. These ladies, 
daughters of a minister living in Erie Co., N- 
Y., some six years ago became so interested im 
the degraded condition of the Turkish womem 
that they offered to go out and work among 





bor for the enactment of such rules and in- 








junctions as shall not tempt us to rebellion.” 
Miss Ursula M. Bright, of England, reminds 
Goldwin Smith that, “There are 800,000 more 
women than men in Great Britain, and it is 
particularly cruel that women should be taunt- 
ed with contempt for matrimony by a man 
who bas himself done nothing to reduce, even 
by one, the overwhelming numbers of those 
condemned to involuntary celibacy.” Gold- 
win Smith is an old bachelor aged forty-five. 
President Mahan, of Adrian College, writes 
a very strong letter to the Detroit Tribune in 
support of Woman Suffrrge. Mr. Mahan was 
the Democratic Liberal candidate for Con- 
gress at the election of 1872. Prof. Estabrook 
has also in a public lecture declared himself 
as favoring this great reform. President Ab- 
bott of the Agricultural College at Lansing 
holds the same views. It is a noticeable fact 
that so far as we know, not a prominent edu- 
cator in the State has declared against this 
movement.—Saturday Evening Post. 


The Young Ladies Christian Association of 
New York is making earnest efforts to induce 
manufacturers and merchants who employ 
girls to grant them a half holiday on Satur- 
day through the summer season. It is now a 
general custom to grant girls who do house- 
work a half holiday each week, and no doubt 
the girls at other work would be benefited by 
the same custom. Now they work from seven 
in the morning to six in the evening, and not 
seldom in the evening also. A half-day each 
week will be to them a pleasure and a needed 
relief. 

The late Mr. Phillips, of the firm of Phil- 
lips & Sampson, is reported to have said that 
the market for books never could bear more 
than one exciting book ata time. ‘‘Margaret 
Fuller’s Life’’ was selling very rapidly in New 
England until ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ suddenly 
appeared. You would have said that ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’? had nothing to do with Mar- 
garet Fuller, nor had it; but the publication 
of it killed the sale of ‘Margaret Fuller’s 
Life,”’ and of most other books, until the pub- 
lic had read ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”? With so 
little selection do people buy. 











It is a pity that no severer penalty than six 
months in the House of Correction has been 
provided by law for such diabolical cruelty to 
children on the part of a parent as that proved 
against Bates, at South Framingham, Mass. 
The law has too long gone on the theory that 





wives and children have comparatively no 
rights as against the husband or parent. 
There are frequent cases of outrageous bru- 


tality in families, which should be recognized | jo14, 
Killer and take no other mixture. 


by law, and means provided for their adequate 


when summer complaints a 
rompt, safe, and sure cure. 
ceetmens and you will find it is more valuable than. 


them at their own expense, if the Board would 
give them its protection. They finally went, 
on the Board’s proviso that it should pay them 
the salary of one; but since their arrival at 
their chosen field they have spent more thar 
this sum in making additions to school-hoases 
and mission buildings,and in books and appara- 
tus to aid them in their work. One way im 
which they reach the native women is by call- 
ing them in to listen to their piano music and 
singing, in which accomplishment they are 
proficient. Such labor of love cannot but be 
effective. It appears that Vermont has the 
privilege of making up the salary for these 
ladies, this year. ; 


The statue of Samuel Adams, for the Na- 
tional gallery, for which Massachusetts gave 
Miss Anne Whitney the commission, is finished 
in the clay, and is really grand in its simple 
dignity. It is about seven feet in hight, aad 
represents Mr. Adams standing with folded 
arms, as if he had just finished some earnest 
speech, and was still uplifted by noble thoughts 
and far-reaching plans for his country. ‘The 
artist has thoroughly studied the character of 
the noble patriot, wise statesman, and uusel- 
fish man, and has embodied that in the statue. 
At the same time she has followed what au- 
thentic accounts exist of Mr. Adams’ persoa- 
al appearance and characteristics, and has 
given him the dress of the time, that which 
he always wore, small clothes, the straight-. 
breasted coat with wide skirts, and his hair 
tiedina queue. If a block of the finest white 
Vermont marble of sufficient size can be ob- 
tained, the statue will be cut here; if not, the 
model will have to be taken to Italy, and the 
work done there. 


"BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Costiveness the Source of Disease.—i& 
causes Piles, Headache , Dizziness, Billiousness, Sour 
Rising, Oppression of Food, Low Spirits, Worms, 
Indigestion, etc. Dr. HARRISON'S PERISTALTIC 
LOzENGERS warranted to cure all these and every. 
form of Dyspepsia, and the only cure for Piles, eithe 
bleeding or blind ; as all outward applications are only 
time and money wasted. Trial box, 30 cts. Large box 
60 cts., mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for COUGHS, HOARSENESS, and all 
THROAT and LUNG complaints. For sale by E. S.. 
HARRISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont 
Temple, Boston, and by all Druggists. 23—4t 


Mechanics.—Provide yourselves. 
er at this season of the year, 
re so prevalent, it is # 

It may save you days of 
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Be sure you buy the genuine Perry Davis’ Pain- 
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POETRY. | 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE GOOD TIME COMING: 


BY CRAYOS 
There's a good time coming, friends, | 
A good time coming! 
We'll live to see and hail the hour 
When Woman shall assert her power, 
When Victory will be her dower | 
In the good time coming. } 
Then will she use, and not abuse | 
The rights that make her stronger j 
Will plan to help her fellow-man, 
Wait a little longer. 
There's a good time coming, friends, 
A good time coming! 
You all can aid it if you will, 
Yet not by «itting mute and still | 
While others work, through good and ill, | 
For the good time coming. 
Arouse and help us, one and all, 
The weaker with the stronger, 
And joining in the hopeful call, 
Wait a little longer. 


| 


There's a good time coming, friends, 
A good time coming! 
Stand not back, to mock and jeer 
When your advocates appear 
Pleading there, and praying here, 
For the good time coming. 
Come on, sisters! tried and true, 
Lend your aid and help us through, 
‘Till hand and voice grow stronger; 
Join our cause to dare and do, 
Wait a little longer. 
There's a good time coming friends, 
A good time coming! 
Woman kneels in wild despair, 
Lifts her pleading voice in prayer, 
Breathes entreaties everywhere, 
For the good time coming. 
Oh! in pity draw not back 
When you see upon thetrack 
The weaker ‘gainst the stronger; 
Yours the triumph if she win; 
Wait a little longer. 


—_—_ ———_— 


THE NEGLECTED MAID’S LAMENTATION. 


The “Astronomical Diary or Almanack,’’ publish- 
ed in Boston by Nathaniel Low, beginning with 1772, 
is a collection of curiosities, and shows what queer 
ways and customs our excellent forefathers and moth- 
ers were given to. The following verses are taken 
from the Diary for 1777, and show that even at that 
early day the matrimonial prospects of the unmar- 
ried young ladies in Massachusetts were anything but 


brilliant :— 


Poor Cloe lives pensive, cast down and dejected, 
Because she’s so slighted, and so much neglected, 
“© tell me the reason! O pray tell me why 
My mates all get sweet-hearts and | am passed by! 
They leave me at home, and they treat me with 
scorn; 
And I am unpity’d! forsaken! forlorn! 
My mates are all welcom'd, respected, caressed, 
They're sweetly saluted—their bosoms are presa’d, 
Each heart is transported, with joy how it jumps, 
While here I sit moping alone in the dumps. 
I've made use of all methods, I’ve try’d ev'ry thing, 
On purpose myself into favor to bring; 
But all prove abortive, for when I have done, 
Of sweet-hearts I never, O never get one: 
Myself with fine clothing on Sunday I rig; 
And trim up my carcass so neat and so trig; 
I put my fine shoes on, and fine yellow gown, 
And equally dress from my toe to my crown. 
With meal-dust and tallow I trim up my hair, 
And spangle with ribbands so neat and so rare; 
The green and the yellow, the white and the red, 
Are fix’d in due order, and pinn’d on my head. 
With jewels my ears do I likewise adorn, 
The finest and dearest that ever were worn, 
1 go to my glass‘and there fix on my tucker; 
And cook up my mouth in its Sabbath-day pucker: 
And then having fixed up my person so neat, 
I walk as genteelly to church through the street. 
My mother she always does give me this charge, 
To be careful and see that I step not too large; 
1 keep her directions and constantly mind, 
That my heels do not kick up my gown-tail behind, 
When at church, my fine rings to advantage to place, 
My fingers I hold by the side of my face; 
I try to my utmost, I do all I can, 
To dazzle the eyes of some silly young man. 
I torture my body with whalebone and wood, 
To make me look slender, in misery I’ve stood. 
So tight I go girded, that oft times I swoon, 
And always am glad when the parson has done. 
And then I trip home as genteel as before. 
And still unsuccessful, and still must deplore! 
*Tis the want of a husband that makes me com- 
plain:— 
Now can you tell Cloe how one she may gain?” 
ANSWER. 
Poor Cloe! you own it has been your whole study, 
To dress, to trim up, to embellish your body; 
When once you've as richly adorned your mind, 
I doubt not but quickly a husband you'll find, 














| ther told me I must do what they said when 


| Fourth 


Day good for if a feller can’t do as he pleases { Aunt Rachel's room he thrust the crumpled | he supplemented it with,“‘Ileft my purse home 


once a year? Just you look here till I tell | 
you a plan.’ And Jim drew nearer, casting | 
, . 
a furtive look at the house. ‘*You get out of | 

' 


bed when you hear the first gan, and let your 


| ‘Auntie dears’ think you're going to get the 


cows. Then you come down to my house, 
and ma‘ll give yousome ‘hash,’ and we'll take 
the seven o'clock train and let 
the old ladies whistle till we get back.’ 

‘Who's going to pay for all that?” asked 
Bob, for he knew Jim had a way of getting 
up excursions and suddenly remembering that 
he had left his pocket-book at home. 

“I reckon I'll pay my own share,”’ Jim an- 


to Jefferson, 


awered, grandly. ‘You needn't be scared.” 


“Well, I guess I can’t do it any way. Fa- 
forgot the 


he went off. though I guess he 


was coming. He always let me do 
what I wanted to then.” 

“All right.”’ said Jim,, putting on injured 
dignity; “reckon I can have fun enough with 
fellers that ain't afraid of their own shadders.”’ 
And he sauntered off slowly with his hands in 
his pockets, whistling “Put Me in My Little 
Bed.” 
knew Bob well enough to feel pretty certain 
that he would be called back before he reached 
the bridge. 

Bob did a great deal of thinking as he 
watched Jim’s stubby little figure going down 
the hill. mother 
said, and just how her blue eyes looked before 
she left, when she told him to obey his aunts. 

“They have never been used to boys, Bob- 


He went very slowly though, for he 


He remembered what his 


by,”’ she said, *‘and they may sometimes seem 
strict on that account, but you may be very 
sure they will never do anything that is not 
right, and in giving up you will only be giving 
up your own way. You may be very sure, 
Bobby boy, that if there is a doubt in your 
own mind about anything, it is safer not to do 
it, and it is better not todo a thing than to 
mourn for it afterwards. Above all things, 
my boy, remember that you are a gentleman, 
and never be betrayed into saying a rude 
thing to or about your dear aunties.”” 

Bob's conscience smote him rather severely 
as he remembered those last words,and how his 
his own ungentlemanly speech had given Jim 
an opportunity to speak more rudely still. 
He felt a little sore as he thought how Jim 
had called his Aunt Rachel with silvery hair 
and peachy cheeks, ‘“‘Sukey Ann” and ‘‘Sa- 
manthy Jane;”’ so, though Jim looked back 
and smiled very invitingly, Bob made no sign. 

But as ‘blessings brighten as they take their 
flight,’’ so the more impossible it seemed for 





Bob to spend his Fourth at Jefferson, the more 
impossible it seemed for him not to do it. Af- 
ter he had kissed his aunties good night, and 
gone to his own room, he leaned out of the 
window, and looked longingly Jeffersonward, 
and watched intently for the few stray rockets 
and Roman candles which people who liked to 
anticipate were sending up. 

And when he sank to sleep at last, it was 
only to dream of the time when he should 
throw off the shackles of boyhood, and be free 
and independent as air. 

Bob woke with a start from dreams of gun- 
powder and sky-rockets to a full sense of the 
importance of the day and his own thraldom. 

‘It’s too mean!”? he muttered to himself. 
“Such lots of fun only three miles off and me 
not init. I’ve a mindto goanyhow. Father 
would let me quick enough. They’re all 

asleep down stairs, and I could do it like a 
mice’—Jim hadn’t improved Bob’s language 
—*Oh, dear me! the more I think of it, the 
more it seems like I must.”’ 

Something ought to have whispered to Bob- 
by “then don’t think of it;’? but nothing did 
or else he didn’t listen. With one plunge he 
was out of bed dressing himself in his Sunday 
suit. Such a pretty suit as it was! Fine 
white duck with a sailor jacket embroidered 
by his mother’s own hands, blue and white 
striped stockings and blue necktie, and a brown 
straw hat. Bob’s most serious quarrel with 
Jim Jenkins had been when he told him he 
dressed like a girl baby, and nicknamed him, 
‘Esther Fine.” 

The sun never rose upon a fairer Fourth 
than this which Bob had chosen to throw off 





BOB'S INDEPENDENCE, 


BY LIZZIE CHESTER ATWOOD, 








“Sweet old Fourth I'll have,” growled Bob 
Craven. “Shut up with three old maids and 
a tabby cat, all of ‘em scared to death if they 
smell a fire-cracker.”’ 

“Come over to Jefferson, Bobby boy, and 
let the old ladies look out for’emselves. *Fore 
I'd be tied to Aunt Sukey Ann’s apron strings.” 

‘Her name ain’t Sukey Ann, Jim Jenkins.” 
For Bob's conscience smote him when he 
heard any one else speak rudely of his aunts. 

“‘Samanthy Jane, then: 


be fun over there. 
lars in a pocket-book on top, wheelbarrow 


race and dinner on the green, and two hun- 


dred dollars’ worth of fire-works to top off. 
Tell you what, my boy, if I had the stamps 
you've got you wouldn’t catch me cooped up 
here all day.” 

“What's the use talking, when you know 
they won't let me go ?” 

‘Let you go! I suppose they won’t tie up 
your feet, will they? What's Independence 


what's the odds ? 
But I'll tell you what, Bob, there’s going to 
Greased pole with ten dol- 





the yoke, and declare his own independence. 
He tiptoed down the back stairway with his 
boots in his hands, more like a frightened, dis- 
obedient little boy than a freeborn American 
citizen. He gavea sly glance into the sitting- 
room as he went by, to see if any one was 
stirring, but he saw nothing more formidable 
than Aunt Rachel’s gray knitting work on one 
side of the table, Aunt Rebecca’s silk patch- 
work in the willow basket, and Aunt Milli- 
cent’s crocheting in her little silk bag. 

Aunt Millicent! Bob’s best beloved and 
prettiest aunt. When he thought of her his 
small heart almost failed; for a moment he 
faltered, but the first boom of the cannon 
came rolling over the hills and settled the mat- 
ter for him. Down he dropped in a little 
heap, and with a stump of a pencil wrote a 
note on an old, soiled envelope, which was to 
quiet Aunt Millicent’s fears, but not interfere 
with Bob’s plans. 








dear ant millie 
iAm going to Jeafson to see Thee 4 of Juli, 
don’t you wurrey. i 


i didunt ask cuz i knew 
you wudduntlet me. pursute will bee useless 


i will bee independant to-day. Bob. 
Then fancying he heard a movement in 





scrap in Aunt Millie's bag, and ran as fast as | 
his naughty feet would take him,over the hills 
and far away! 

Aunt Millie came down from her room as 
She opened a 


fresh and bright as a May rose. 
little basket that hung at her side, took out a 
key and unlocked the corner cupboard, smil- 
ing all the time as if she were thinking of 


something very pleasant. 

“How surprised the boy will be, Rachel,” 
she called. “I am glad he has been so good 
about Jefferson.” 

‘‘T am afraid of the murderous things. He 
shouldn't have them if his father hadn't sent 
them.*’ 

“Oh, I'll help him take care of them: I'll 
play I'm young again. Come, Bobby!” she 
called at the foot of the stairs; 
what there is down here for you.” 

Oh, Bobby, Bobby! If you had only been 
here now, to see the contents of that corner 
cupboard, instead of being crowded ina hot car 
on the road to forbidden pleasures. Such 
packs upon packs of fire-crackers, boxes of 


“come see | 


torpedoes, a great case of fireworks, and best 
of all, a real little cannon and a paper of pow- 
der. 

Of course Bobby made no reply, and _ his 
aunt ran up to his little room only to come 
down with a frightened look, exclaiming: 

“Rachel, Bobby is not there.” 

“Ring the bell out of the kitchen door; he 
will come fast enough if he thinks it’s break- 
fast time.”’ 

So the bell rang out of the kitchen door, 
once, twice, again and again, but still no Bob- 
by. The three aunties began to be very much 
frightened. Abner Green came up from the 
barn with the pails of foaming milk. 

“Abner! Abner!’ called three different 
voices, ‘‘Have you seen our boy?”’ 

“Waal,” drawled Abner, ‘I reckon I seen 
a little chap dressed up in store clothes, scoot- 
ing ’cross the fields with that air boy of Jen- 
kius’s; looked as ef he mout be making tracks 
for the depot.”’ 

‘When, Abner, when?”’ 

‘Jest about sun-up.”’ 

They stood looking at each other for a few 
minutes in silent despair, then Aunt Rebecca 
said: 

“Come, girls, let us eat our breakfast and 
compose our minds. We can decide whatto 
do afterwards.” 

So they went in as usual; but, though the 
coffee was fragrant as coffee could be, and 
the muffins yellow as gold, I don’t think they 
any of them knew what they were eating, for 
they were grieved to the heart by the naugh- 
ty boy’s deception. 

After the morning duties were ended, Aunt 
Millie sat down to her crocheting, and found 
Bob’s note. 

“What shall we do, 
“Send Abner for him ?”’ 

“I think not, Millicent. We can send Ab- 
ner to keep an eye on him, and see that he 
isn’t hurt; but it is better to let him stay and 
learn by experience that true independence is 
not merely having one’s own way in opposi- 
tion to those who have the right to govern 
him. If I know Bobby rightly, he will be far 
from happy. I think it will be a good lesson.” 


Rachel,’’ asked she. 


So Abner put on his best clothes and went 
over to Jefferson with charges to see but not 
be seen, and the aunties stayed at home sor- 
rowful and anxious. Meanwhile Bobby had 
reachedPim Jenkins’s, and after being patted 
on the back and called a *‘good feller” by Jim, 
turned around, examined and cross-questioned 
by “Ma” and Jane, and finally regaled with 
very salt mackerel and very greasy fried pota- 
toes, found himself packed four in a seat in a 
hot, dusty car on the road to Jefferson. He 
began to taste directly some of the fruits of 
disobedience; but he tried to console himself 
thinking there was something better coming. 

‘‘Never mind,’ he said to his misgivings, 
“I’m a man to-day, so I mustn’t fret. It will 
be nice and cool when we get there.” 

The car was crowded with country girls and 
their beaux, whole families, from grandpa- 
rents down to six weeks’ old babies, and labor- 
ers in holiday clothes; so when they reached 
their destination there was such a rush from 
the cars that Bob was thrown to the ground 
with such violence that his nose commenced 
bleeding, and an ugly rent was made in his 
pretty pantaloons. Jim hurried him off to a 
neighboring pump with such consoling re- 
marks as: 

‘Don’t yer cry, now, like a sick baby, hur- 
ry up and stop that bleeding, or you won’t see 
the procession.” 

Bobby mopped off the blood and tears as 
well as he could, pinned up the rent with a 
crooked pin, and ran after Jim as fast as his 
short legs would take him. But he found it 
rather questionable fun to follow a procession 
through dusty streets, alternately jostled into 
the ditch and pushed against the fence by 
rude people. The pavements blistered his 
feet, the sun scorched his face, he was tired, 
cross, hungry, and there was such a big lump 
in his throat, that I really think if he hadn't 
been a man, and it hadn’t been Independence 
day, he would have actually cried in the 
streets. He was glad enough when Jim 
stopped in front of a mildewed tent and an- 
nounced ‘‘a tiptop place for a dinner, only fif- 





on the pianner; so you lend me fifty cents, Bob, 
and lll pay you to-morrow.” And though 
he very well knew that there was no “pian- 
ner” in Jim's home, and that he would never 
see his fifty cents again, he put his hand in his 
pocket to draw out—Nothing! It was gone, 
gone forever, his dear little Russia leather 
shell, with three dollars and fifty-three cents 
and a postage stamp in it. There was no din- 
rer for Bobby and Jim now, not even the glass 
of ice-water, and Jim made up for his sore 
disappointment by snubs and sly pushes, by 
taking hold of Bobby’s hand and racing along 
the hot streets, or suddenly disappearing be- 
hind a crowd, and jumping out at Bobby just 
as he had given him up, and was ready to 
break down utterly. And finally, when he 
found some other victim whom he thought 
he could beat out of a dinner, he deserted the 
poor little boy entirely, and Bobby saw no 
more of him. 

It was a terrible time for him. Greased 
poles and greased pigs had no attractions; 
wheelbarrow races were a vain delusion and 
an empty show. The world was very hollow 
indeed. He dragged himself about as long as 
he could, and then faint, too faint to be hun- 
gry, poor little feet blistered and sore, pretty 
white clothes soiled and torn, he dropped on 
the ground in a miserable little heap, re- 
nounced his independence, and cried like a 
baby. 

People brushed by him, some smiled and 
stared, some said, ‘‘Bubby, what's the mat- 
ter? Got lost ?’’ but he heeded none of them, 
he only cried on as if his heart would break. 

“Oh, if I were only home,” he thought, 
“I'd never, never run away again. 
nice and cool there, and they were going to 
have roast lamb and—green—peas and currant 
pie, and I haven’t anything.”’ And, com- 
pletely overcome, he sobbed aloud. 

This was the time for Abner to put inan ap- 
pearance. The next thing Bobby knew, a 
brawny brown hand came over his shoulder 
and wiped away his tears with a red and yel- 
low handkerchief, and a voice which Bobby 
had sometimes despised, but which sounded 
like music, now said: 

“Cheer up, little feller; about ready to go 
home? Had enough Fourth, I reckon.” 

“Oh, Abner,” sobbed Bobby, ‘‘just take me 
home and I'll never be saucy to you again.” 

“All right, sonny. Little roosters are bet- 
ter off when they don’t split their throats a- 
crowing. ‘Tumble up now, and we'll get home 
in no time.”’ 

Bobby ‘‘tumbled up” very slowly, but noth- 
ing ever seemed so comfortable as the rumb- 
ling old buggy, although he carried a heavy 
heart as he thought of meeting his aunts’ sor- 
rowful faces. When they drove into the yard 
he saw them all standing in the doorway 
watching for them. The last vestige of pride 
vanished, true repentance filled his heart as 
he stretched out his tired little arms and 
sobbed: 

“Oh, Aunt Millie, ’'m so sorry. Ill never 
try to be independent again, and you ain’t old 
maids at all.”’ 

Aunt Millie washed his poor blistered feet, 
and put on some cold cream; Aunt Rachel 
brought him a nice little supper; Aunt Rebec- 
ca hovered over him with a palm-leaf fan and 
a glass of ice-water, and when they had 
made him comfortable, they told him gently 
how very wrong he had been, and what a 
brave and manly thing true independence is. 

I suppose you would like to know what be- 
came of Bobby’s fireworks. Well, if his 
aunties had been perfectly just, I suppose he 
would never have had them; but as they 
were only kind-hearted, loving, foolish old 
aunties, he had them all next day and a par- 
ty to help use them, but he didn’t ask Jim 
Jenkins.—Christian Union. 


It’s so 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 





{Republished from Maemillan’s Magazine by Every 
Saturday.] . 


Mr. Forsyth’s bill for removing the Electo- 
ral Disabilities of women, the second reading 
of which is at hand, has received less atten- 
tion than the subject deserves. The Residuum 
was enfranchised for the sake of its vote by 
the leaders of a party which for a series of 
years had been denouncing any extension of 
the Suffrage, even to the most intelligent ar- 
tisans, on the ground that it would place politi- 
cal power in unfit hands. An analogous stroke 
of strategy, it seems, is now meditated by the 
same tacticians in the case of Woman Suf- 
frage, the motion in favor of whichis brought 
forward by one of their supporters, and has 
already received the adhesion of their chief. 
The very foundations of Society are touched 
when Party tampers with the relations of the 
sexes. 

In England the proposal at present is to 
give the Suffrage only to unmarried women 
being householders. But the drawing of this 
hard-and-fast line is at the outset contested by 
the champions of Woman's Rights; and it 
seems impossible that the distinction should be 
maintained. The lodger—franchise is evident- 
ly the vanishing point of the feudal connec- 
tion between political privilege and the pos- 
session of houses or lands. The Suffrage will 
become personal in England as it has else- 








ty cents a piece, ice-water thrown in,”’ although 


where. If a property qualification remains, it 





will be ome embracing all kinds of property : 
money settled on a married woman for her 
separate use, as well as the house or lodgings 
occupied by a widow or a spinster. In the 
counties already, married women have qualifi- 
cations in the form of land settled to their 
separate use; and the notion that a spinster 
in lodgings is specially entitled to the Suffrage 
as the head of a household, is one of those 
pieces of metaphysics in which the politicians 
who affect to scorn anything metaphysical are 
apt themselves unwarily to indulge. If the 
present motion is carried, the votes of the fe- 
male householders, with that system of elec- 
tion pledges which is now enabling minorities, 
and even small minorities, to control national 
legislation, will form the crowbar by which 
the next barrier will be speedily forced. 

Marriage itself, as it raises the position of 
a Woman in the eyes of all but the very radi- 
cal section of the Woman's Rights party, could 
hardly be treated as politically penal. And 
yet an Act conferring the Suffrage on mar- 
ried women would probably be the most mo- 
mentious step that could be taken by any Leg- 
islature, since it would declare the family not 
to be a political unit, and for the first time au- 
thorize a wife, and make it in certain cases 
her duty as a citizen, to act publicly in opposi- 
tion to her husband. Those at least who hold 
the family to be worth as much as the State 
will think twice before they concur in such a 
change. 

With the right of electing must ultimately 
go the right of being elected. The contempt 
with which the candidature of Mrs. Victoria 
Woodhull for the Presidency was received by 
some of the advocates of Woman Suffrage in 
America only showed that they had not con- 
sidered the consequences of their own princi- 
ples. Surely she who gives the mandate is 
competent herself to carry it. Under the par- 
liamentary system, whatever the forms and 
phrases may be, the constituencies are the su- 
preme arbiters of the national policy, and de- 
cide not only who shall be the legislators, but 
what shall be the course of legislation. They 
have long virtually appointed the Ministers, 
and now they appoint them actually. Twice 
the government has been changed by a plebis- 
cite, and on the second occasion the Budget 
was submitted to the constituencies as direct- 
ly as ever it was to the House of Commons. 
There may be some repugnance, natural or 
traditional, to be overcome in admitting wo- 
men to seats in Parliament; but there is also 
some repugnance to be overcome in throwing 
them into the turmoil of contested elections, 
in which, as soon as Woman Suffrage is car- 
ried, some ladies will unquestionably claim 
their part. 

There are members of Parliament who shrink 
from the step which they are now urged to 
take, but who fancy that they have no choice 
left them because the Municipal Franchise has 
already been conceded. The Municipal Fran- 
chise was no doubt intended to be the thin 
end of the wedge. Nevertheless there is a 
wide step between this and the national fran- 
chise; between allowing female influence to 
prevail in the disposition of school rates, or 
other local rates, and allowing it to prevail in 
the Supreme Government of the country. To 
see that it is so, we have only to imagine the 
foreign policy of England determined by the 
women, while that of other countries is deter- 
mined by the men; and this in the age of Bis- 


marck. P 
The writer of this paper himself once sign- 


ed a petition for Female Household Suffrage 
got up by Mr. Mill. He has always been for 
enlarging the number of active citizens 48 
much as possible, and widening the basis of 
government, in accordance with the maxi, 
which seems to him the sum of political phil- 
osophy, ‘*That is the best form of government 
which doth most actuate and dispose all parts 
and members of the Commonwealth to the 
common good.”? He hadnot, when he signed 
the petition, seen the public life of women in 
the United States. But he was led to recol- 
sider what he had done, and prevented from 
going further, by finding that the movement 
was received with mistrust by some of the 
best and most sensible women of his acquaint 
ance, who feared that their most valuable 
privileges, and the deepest sources of their 
happiness, were being jeopardized to gratify 
the political aspirations of a few of their sex- 
For the authority of Mr. Mill, in all cases 
where his judgment was unclouded, the writer 
felt and still feels great respect. But since 
that time, Mr. Mill’s autobiography has 4P- 
peared, and has revealed the history of his eX- 
traordinary and almost portentous education, 
the singular circumstances of his marriage, 
his hallucination (for it surely can be called 
nothing less) as to the unparalleled genius of 
his wife, and peculiarities of character and 
temperament such as could not fail to prevent 
him from fully appreciating the power of i- 
fluences which, whatever our philosophy may 
say, reign and will continue to reign supreme 
over questions of thiskind. To him marriage 
was a union of two philosphers in the pursuit 
of truth; and in his work on the position and 
destiny of women, not only does he scarcely 
think of children, but sex and its influences 
seem hardly to be present to his mind. Of the 
distinctive excellence and beauty of the female 
character it does not appear that he had form 
ed any idea, though he dilates on the special 
qualities of the female mind. 
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ions as to the political position of women were 
formed early in his life, probably before he had 
studied history rationally, perhaps before the 
rational study of history had ever come into 
existence. The consequence, with all defer- 
ence to his great name be it said, is that his 
historical presentment of the case is funda- 
mentally unsound. He and his disciples rep- 
resent the lot of the womanas having always 
been determined by the will of the man, who, 
according to them, has willed that she should 
be the slave, and that he should be her master 
and her tyrant. “Society, both in this (the 
case of marriage) and other cases, has pre- 
ferred to attain its object by foul rather than 
by fair means; but this is the only case in 
which it has substantially persisted in them 
even to the present day.’’ This is Mr. Mill's 
fundamental assumption; and from it, as 
every rational student of history is now aware, 
conclusions, utterly erroneous as well as injuri- 
ous to humanity must flow. The lot of the 
woman has not been determined by the will 
of the man, at least in any considerable de- 
gree. The lot both of the man and of the wo- 
man has been determined from age to age by 
circumstances over which the will of neither 
of them had much control, and which neither 
could be blamed for accepting or failing to re- 
verse. Mr. Mill, and those who with him as- 
sume that the man has always willed that he 
should himself enjoy political rights, and that 
the woman should be his slave, forget that it 
is only in a few countries that man does enjoy 
political rights; and that, even in those few 
countries, freedom is the birth almost of yes- 
terday. It may probably be said that the num- 
ber of men who have really freely exercised 
the Suffrage up to the present time is not 
much greater than the number of those who 
have in different ages, and in various ways, 
laid down their lives or made personal sacri- 
fices of other kinds in bringing the Suffrage 
into existence. 

In the early stages of civilization the fami- 
ly was socially and legally, as well as politi- 
cally, a unit. Its head represented the whole 
household before the tribe, the state, and all 
persons and bodies without; while within he 
exercised absolute power over all the mem- 
bers, male as well as female, over his sons as 
well as over his wife and daughters. On the 
death of the head of a family, his eldest son 
stepped into his place, and became the repre- 
sentative and protector of the whole house- 
hold, including the widow of the deceased 
chief. This system, long retained in conser- 
vative Rome, was there the source of the na- 
tional respect for authority, and, by an ex- 
pansion of feeling from the family to the com- 
munity, of the patriotism which produced and 
sustained Roman greatness. But its traces 
lingered far down inhistory. It wasnot male 
tyranny that authorized a Tudor queen to send 
members of the royal household to the Tower 
by her personal authority as the mistress of 
the family, without regard to the common law 
against arbitrary imprisonment. Such a con- 
stitution was essential to the existence of the 
family in primitive times; without it, the 
germs of nations and of humanity would have 
perished. ‘To suppose that it was devised by 
the male sex for the gratification of their own 
tyrannical propensities, would be most absurd. 
It was at least as much a necessity to the 
primitive woman as it was to the primitive 
man. It is still a necessity to Woman in the 
countries where the primitive type of society 
remains. What would be the fate of a female 
Bedouin, if she were suddenly invested with 
Woman’s Rights and emancipated from the 
protection of her husband ? 

That the present relation of women to their 
husbands literally has its origin in slavery, 
and is a hideous relic of that system, isa theo- 
ry which Mr. Mill sets forth in language such 
as, if it could sink into the hearts of those to 
whom it is addressed, would turn all affection 
to bitterness, and divide every househoid 
against itself. Yet this theory is without his- 
torical foundation. It seems, indeed, like a 
figure of invective heedlessly converted into 
history. Even in the most primitive times, 
and those in which the subjection of the wo- 
men was most complete, the wife was clearly 
distinguished from the slave. The lot of Sa- 
rah is different from that of Hagar; the au- 
thority of Hector over Andromache is abso- 
lute, yet no one can confound her position 
with that of her handmaidens. The Roman 
matron who sent her slave to be crucified, 
the Southern matron who was the fierce sup- 
porter of slavery, were not themselves slaves. 
Whatever may now be obsolete in the rela- 
tions of husband and wife is not a relic of sla- 
very, but of primitive marriage, and may be 
regarded as at worst an arrangement once in- 
dispensable which has survived its hour. 
Where real slavery has existed, it has extend- 
ed to both sexes, and it has ceased for both at 
the same time. Even the Oriental seclusion 
of women, perhaps the worst condition in 

which the sex has ever been, has its root, not 
in the slave-owning propensity so much as in 
jealousy, a passion which, though extravagant 
and detestable in its excessive manifestation, 
is not altogether without an element of affec- 
tion. The most beautiful building in the East 
is that in which Shah Jehan rests by the side 
of Nourmahal. 

If the calm and philosophic nature of Mr. 


| denunciations of the present institution of mar- 
| riage. He depicts it as a despotism full of , 
mutual degradation, and fruitful of no virtues 
or affections except the debased virtues and 


| the miserable affections of the master and the | 





. . 9 rs : . . . . 
slave. The grossest and most degrading terms | ®8T, OF any female college? Without arraign- | itation for his partner as well as for himself. 


of Oriental slavery are used to designate the | 
relations of husband and wife throughout the 
whole book. A husband who desires his wife’s 
love is merely seeking ‘‘to have, in the wo- 
man most nearly connected with him, not a 
forced slave, but a willing one—not a slave 
merely, but a favorite.’ Husbands have, 
therefore, ‘‘put everything in practice to en- 
slave the minds of their wives.”’ If a wife is 
intensely attached to her husband, ‘‘exactly 
as much may be said of domestic slavery.” 
“It is part of the irony of life that the strong- 
est feelings of devoted gratitude of which hu- 
man nature seems to be susceptible, are called 
forth in human beings towards those who, 
having the power entirely to crush their earth- 
ly existence, voluntarily refrain from using 
their power.”’ Even children are only links 
in the chain of bondage. By the affections of 
women ‘“‘are meant the only ones they are al- 
lowed to have—those to the men with whom 
they are connected, or to the children who 
constitute an additional and indefeasible tie be- 
| tween them andaman.”’ The Jesuitis an ob- 
| ject of sympathy because he is the enemy of 
the domestic tyrant, and it is assumed that 
the husband can have no motive but the love 
of undivided tyranny for objecting ta being 
superseded by an intriguing interloper in his 
wife’s affections. As though a wife would re- 
gard with complacency, say a female spiritu- 
alist, installed beside her hearth. It is im- 
possible to doubt that Mr. Mill’s views, in 
writing such passages, were colored by the in- 
cidents of his life. But it is by circulating his 
book and propagating his notions that the pe- 
titions in favor of Female Suffrage have been 
obtained. 

The anomalies in the property law affecting 
married women, to which remedial legislation 
has recently been directed, are like whatever 
is obsolete in the relations between the sexes 
generally, not deliberate iniquities, but survi- 
vals. They are relics of feudalism, or of still 
more primitive institutions incorporated by 
feudalism; and while the system to which 
they belonged existed, they were indispensa- 
ble parts of it, and must have been so regard- 
ed by both sexes alike. Any one who is tol- 
erably well informed ought to be ashamed to 
represent them as the contrivances of male 
injustice. It is not on one sex only that the 
relics of feudalism have borne hard. 

The exclusion of women from professions is 
cited as another proof of constant and imme- 
morial injustice. But what woman asked or 
wished to be admitted to a profession fifty or 
even five-and-twenty years ago? What wo- 
man till quite recently would have been ready 
to renounce marriage and maternity in order 





Mr. Mill has allowed us to see that his opin- | \{jJ] is ever betrayed into violence, it is in his | of the medical course with male companions | cult to prove that it has been more unsatisfac- 


of her studies? Even now, what is the 


amount of settled belief in the right, as it is 


termed, of *‘co-education ?"" What would be has had his wars and his rough struggles with 


said to a young man if he presented himself 
in the name of that right at the door of Vas- 


ing the past, those whose duty it is may con- 
sider, with the deliberation which they deserve, 
the two distinct questions, whether it is desi- 
rable that the education of both sexes shall 
be the same, and whether it is desirable that 
the young men and the young women of the 
wealthier classes shall be educated together in 
the same universities. Beneath the first pro- 
bably lies the still deeper question whether 
it is good for humanity that Woman, who has 
hitherto been the helpmate and the comple- 
ment, should become, as the leaders in the 
Woman's Rights movement in the United 
States evidently desire, the rival and compet- 
itor of man. Both she cannotbe: and itis by 
no means clear that, in deciding which she 
shall be, the aspirations of the leaders of this 
movement coincide with the interests of the 
sex.* 

If the education of women has hitherto 
been defective, so has that of men. We are 
now going to do our best to improve both. 
Surely no accomplishment in the acquisition 
of which Woman has been condemned to 
spend her time, could well be less useful than 
that of writing Greek and Latin verses. That 
the comparative absence of works of creative 
genius among women is due entirely to the 
social tyranny which has excluded, or is sup- 
posed to have excluded, them from literary 
and scientific careers, cannot be said to be self- 
evident. The case of music, often cited, seems 
to suggest that there is another cause, and that 
the career of intellectual ambition is, in most 
cases, not likely to be happier than that of do- 
mestic affection, though this is no reason why 
the experiment should not be fairly tried. 
Perhaps the intellectual disabilities under 
which women have labored, even in the past, 
have been somewhat exaggerated. If Shelley 
was a child to Mrs. Mill, as Mr. Mill says, no 
‘social disabilities’ hindered Mrs. Mill from 
publishing poems which would have eclipsed 
Shelley. The writer once heard an American 
lecturer of great eminence confidently ascribe 
the licentiousness of English fiction in the ear- 
ly part of the last century, to the exclusion of 
women from literary life. The lecturer forgot 
that the most popular novelist of that period, 
and certainly not the least licentious, was Mrs. 
Aphra Behn. And this lady’s name suggests 
the remark, that as the relations of the sexes 
have been the most intimate conceivable, the 
action of character has been reciprocal, and 
the level of moral ideas and sentiments for 
both pretty much the same. 

Mr. Mill, seeing that the man is the stronger, 
seems to assume that the relations between 
man and woman must always have been reg- 
ulated simply by the law of the strongest. 





that she might devote herself to law, medicine 
or commercial pursuits ? The fact is, the de- 
mand is connected with an abnormal and pos- 
sibly transient state of things. The expen- 
siveness of living, in a country where the fash- 
ion is set by millionaires, combined with the 
overcrowded condition of the very callings to 
which women are demanding admission, has 
put extraordinary difficulties in the way of 
marriage. Many women are thus left without 
an object in life, and they naturally try to 
open for themselves some new career. The 
utmost sympathy is due to them, and every 
facility ought in justice to be afforded them, 
though, unhappily, the addition of fresh com- 
petitors for subsistence to a crowd in which 
literally famine has already been at work, 
will be as far as possible from removing the 
real root of the evil, to say nothing of the 
risk which a woman must run in committing 
herself irrevocably to a precarious calling and 
closing against herself the gate of domestic 
life. But the demand, as has been already 
said, is of yesterday, and probably in its se- 
rious form is as yet confined to the countries 
in which the special impediments to early mar- 
riages exist. In the United States it is not 
easy to distinguish the serious demand from a 
passion for emulating the male sex, which has 
undoubtedly taken possession of some of the 
women there, as it took possession of women 
under the Roman empire, who began to play 
the gladiator when other excitements were ex- 
hausted. With regard to the profession of 
law, indeed, so far as it is concerned with the 
administration of justice, there is, and, while 
human emotions retain their force, always will 
be, a reason, independent of the question of 
demand, for excluding women, atleast for ex- 
cluding one of the two sexes. The influence 
of a pretty advocate appealing to a jury, per- 
haps in behalf of a client of her own sex, 
would not have seemed to Mr. Mill at all dan- 
gerous to the integrity of public justice; but 
most people, and especially those who have 
seen anything of sentimental causes in the 
United States, will probably be of a different 
opinion, 

What has been said as to the professions is 
equally true of the universities, which, in fact, 
were schools of the professions. A few years 
ago, what English girl would have consented 
to leave her home and mingle with male stu- 
dents? What English girl would have thought 
it possible that she could go through the whole 








. 





But strength is not tyranny. The protector 
must always be stronger than the person un- 
der his protection. A mother is overwhelm- 
ingly superior in strength to her infant child, 
and the child is completely at her mercy. 
The very highest conception that humanity 
has ever formed, whether it be found in reali- 
ty or not, is that of power losing itself in affec- 
tion. This may be said without lapsing into 
what has been called the religion of inhuman- 
ity. St. Paul (who on any hypothesis is an 
authoritative expositor of the morality which 
became that of Christendom) preaches Frater- 
nity plainly, and even passionately enough. 
He affirms with the utmost breadth the essen- 
tial equality of the sexes, and their necessary 
relations to each other as the two halves of 
humanity. Yet he no less distinctly ratifies 
the unity of the family, the authority of its 
head, and the female need of personal govern- 
ment; a need which, when it is natural, has 
nothing in it more degrading than the need of 
protection. 

The ‘‘Revolt of Woman,”’ is the name given 
to the movement by a female writer in Amer- 
ica, who, by the way, claims, in virtue of ‘‘su- 
perior complexity of organization,” not only 
political equality, but absolute supremacy over 
man. But, in this revolt, to what do the in- 
surgents appeal? ‘To their own strength, or 
to the justice and affection of man ? 

The main factors of the relation between 
the sexes have hitherto been, and probably 
still are, natural affection—the man’s need of 
a helpmate, the woman’s need of a protector 
and provider, especially when she becomes a 
mother, and the common interest of parents 
in their children. One of these factors must 
be withdrawn, or greatly reduced in impor- 
tance, to warrant us in concluding that a fun- 
damental change in the relation is about to 
take place. Mr. Mill hardly notices any one 
of the four, and he treats the natural relation 
which arises from them as a purely artificial 
structure, like a paper Constitution or an Act 
of Parliament, which Legislatures can modify 
or abolish at cheir pleasure. 

It has no doubt been far from a satisfactory 
world to either sex; but unless we attacha 
factitious value to public life and to the exer- 
cise of public professions, it will be very diffi- 


* The question of Female Education is net here dis- 
cussed. But the arbiters of that question will do well 
to bear in mind that the happiness of most women 
materially depends on their having healthy children; 
and that children are not likely to be healthy if the 





brains of both parents are severely tasked. 


tory for one sex than the other. If the wo- 
; man has had her sorrows at home, the man 


| nature abroad, and with the sweat of his brow 
he has reclaimed the earth, and made it a hab- 


| If the woman has had her disabilities, she has 
also had her privileges. War has spared her; 
for if in primitive times she was made a slave, 
this was better, in the days before sentiment 
at least, than being massacred, And her priv- 
ileges have been connected with her disabili- 
ties. If she had made war by her vote, she 
could not have claimed special respect as a 
neutral, nor will she be able to claim special 
respect as a neutral if she makes war by her 
vote hereafter. 

In the United States the privileges of wo- 
men may be said to extend to impunity, not 
only for ordinary outrage, but for murder. 
A poisoner, whose guilt has been proved by 
overwhelming evidence, is let off because she 
is a woman; there is a sentimental scene be- 
tween her and her advocate in court, and af- 
terwards she appears as a public lecturer, 
The whiskey crusade shows that women are 
practically above the law. Rioting, and in- 
jury to the property of tradesmen, when com- 
mitted by the privileged sex, are hailed as a 
new and beneficent agency in public life; and 
because the German population, being less 
sentimental, asserts the principles of legality 
and decency, the women are said to have suf- 
fered martyrdom. So far from the American 
family being the despotism which Mr. Mill de- 
scribes, the want of domestie authority lies at 
the root of all that is worst in the politics of the 
United States. If the women ask for the Suf- 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


Some Farme that are Offered 
at Great Bargains! 


UNLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
fh farm of 2 acres, 3’ in wood, balance 

vel; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
horse; some choice fruit; 1, story house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. and car- 
r house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
built for =2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
neighboring villages. A great bargain is offered. 
Price only $1700. APY to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A 8NUG HOME FOR $500—At Bellingham. 

fh cottage house, painted and , Srooms 

m first , attios unfinished. Wood house 

land with peer ad epaio wens. ues one Ok 

w and apple , on. 

Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, &4 Tremont Row, ° 
FORTY ACRE FARM--Only $300 down, 
fio mile from eon, S miles from Boston, 
in w ; level land, free from 





acres 


stones; cuts $300 worth of bay in a season. C 


fruit. 
in good repair. 40x56. 
&e. Good he»lthy location; fine neighbors, 
only $1600, cash, balance at 6 per cent interest. 
Apply toGro, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 
AT FRANKLIN, % MILES FROM 
fab powen, excellent 7b-acre farm, 14 miles 
m depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 3) acres 
he (AR = and * — stones ; = Ad 
ons ay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in repatr; 
barn 65x25, with cellar; bey d pleasantly located ; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodlan 
is worth haif the price asked. ce $2500, $1200 cash. 
Apply to Gro, H. CHAPIN, 44 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A Delightful Village Residence, 
25 miles from ton, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painted 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
rtico, wash-room with set boilers ete; barn 
ed and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 1 apple and some pear 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class plece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, $2500 cash, balance on easy 
_—. Apply to Gxo, H. Cuarin’ 4 Tremont Row 
n, 


Snug cottage, painted white with gee blinds, 
6. OC ouse 
















frage, say some American publicists, they must 
have it; andin the same way everything thata 
child cries for is apt to be given it, without re- 
flection as to the consequences of the indul- 





gence. 

There is, therefore, no reason for setting the 
sexes by the ears, or giving to any change, 
which it may be just and expedient to make, 
the aspect of a revolt. We may discuss on its 
own merits the question whether Woman Suf- 
frage would be a good thing for the whole 
community. ‘The interest of the whole com- 
munity must be the test. As to natural rights, 
they must be sought by those who desire them, 
not in communities, but in the primeval woods, 
where the available rights of women will be 
small.—To be continued. 


- HUMOROUS. 
“Can you return my love, dearest Julia?” 


“Certainly, Sir. I don’t want it, I’m sure.” 
Why isa grain of sand in the eye like a 











On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 200-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
STOCK, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 
LIBRARY, ete. | One mile from depot and. 
churches, near school; 46 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
k2eps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings a fine new peer? house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and at, te 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long painted; carriage house; granar ; 
shed an ice-house all in oe repair. e own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
age, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, peries. din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select lib ot 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full culars of Geo, H. 
CHAPIN, 2% Tremont Row, ton. 


Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
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depot, on the Eastern road; in close 








school-master’s cane ?—Because it hurts the 
pupil. 

Beware of contracting friendship with sur- 

ons. When youmost require their services 
they will probably cut you. 

An English boy, on being asked, the other 
day, who was Prime Minister of England, an- 
swered, without hesitation, “Mr. Spurgeon.” 


Charles Lamb, when speaking of one of his 
rides on horseback, remarked that at ‘‘all at 
once his horse stopped, but he kept right on.” 

A Missouri husband wheeled his crippled 
wife three miles the other day, to let her see a 
funeral procession, ‘the first she had had the 
pleasure of seeing for seven years.” 


An alleged lunatic was consigned to an 
asylum by his wife and friends. gentleman 
said to a lady who doubted the victim’s insani- 
ty, “What do you think,madam, of his lying on 
his back in the barnyard and permitting hens 
to feed off his body?” ‘“Why,nothing more,” 
responded the pany “than that, like many 
other married men, he was hen-pecked.” 


CONSUMPTION CURED ! 


Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
Dr. E. D. Spear.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure I 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your medicine. In December, 1861, I was 
attacked with Bleeding from the Lungs. In June, 
, | had another, and a much more severe attack. 
I well remember the time I got my sister to write to 
Dr. Segar for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Iassure you. After giving the med- 
icine a fair trial it entirely cured me. m that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. I 
can work as long asthe bestof men. My weightis one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness, 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for I have outlived a large number that thought I 
would die fourteen years ago, 
JOHN G. HIGGINS. 

















Keene, N. H., Dec. 8, 1873. 
Dr. SpEAR:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
= up, but now feel free and easy. My appeti 
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dark loam with cla 
cuts 50 to 60 tons of E 

25 head of cattle throug 
is now on the farm ; the milk is all sold at the door; the 


crchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good 
two-sto’ ront, 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 
te is figntful 






proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
+ & acres of excellent land, level, well div ; 
cuta tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. e fruit is of choice varieties, 
gemaprising trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, heated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, neem Hy gery and ice- 
house; all in *pair, surround: y ornamental 
trees. Very P easantly located, 4 miles from Ham 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this e«tate offers 
great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
ayments. Full particulars of Gro. it. CHAPIN, %4 
remont Row, Boston. 


fs oe FALLS—Within } mile of the 
EF 




























Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 


Building Lots—all Modern Improvements. 
One mile from depot, ceuttinins 48 acres of — im- 
roved land, beautifully located, bordered b olake. 
here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 600 apple and 
h trees. The buildings are a two-story house of 
5 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tels, bath room, range, hot and cold water throughout; 
superior barn, g size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., ell cla 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located ; surrounded b noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. ce $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 
Gro. H. CHAPIN, 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 


Appleton Estate, 


1 mile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad. 
taining upwards of 200 acres, 75 of which is in 


> CON= 
id 


1 
owing hard wood. The balance is well divid 
ee from stones, The mowing and tillage level; a 
subsoil, under good cultivation; 
Jish hay, by machine; keeps 
the year, and that number 


house of 10 rooms, with stoop in ’t 
nted drab; 4 light glace ; in good condition; barn 
x38, sheep barn 25x 5, carriage-house aus pig- 
xib; very 
seceontiy lecuiet on high land, commanding a de- 
w of the surrounding country. The coun- 


have gained ten pounds. I have been ve! 
punctual in taking the medicine. 1 think I should | {Toad runs directly through the farm, for 1 mile. 
ave bone Se ty Gave Se se. anu shall | are quite near. farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
u ‘ 
go P es peetfully, MRS. MIRA ‘> BAKER. from So Reo depot. Price $18,000, $8000 cash, 


Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Spear.—Dear Sir: Last August you sent mea 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the lungs. 
In six weeks he appeared like a newman. Hesaid he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and Las 
sed some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 

a box of medicine, and he will pay on delivery. 
ORLANDO HORTON. 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 5, 1873. 
Dr. Spean.—Dear Sir: 1am thankful that God has 
ven you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world. To God be all the glory. 
Yours truly, NANCY MAN WARREN. 





Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bev- 
= Street, cured of consumption. 

ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles 0. Doe, 639 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 





ing from the a 
rs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 
Mr. Wm, ‘Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 


and 
mat tel gers Sar tifa aaa ens 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofcharge. Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Street. Boston. 28—24t 


premises to the owner, or to 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS 





Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Coun- 


From Fi 


GEO. 


a year at six cent. Apply on the 
x ial GEO. ft Ouarm. 





DOWN 


Will Securea ad Home at Foexbero. 


Boston, a good 1} story house, nted and 
is eae stable maa battoned with cel- 


Goo 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 82 miles from 
s 


Jar; shop 80x15, clapboarded and painted, w 

make a good nter shop and a carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to bene pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 













cated, h , maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 


, 
front. ice only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
ear; owner must sell but does not need the money. 
‘oxboro is a flourishing town, one several 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 2% 


try Real Estate for Sale 


dred to One Thousand 
ie ars Select from. 


Engravings of Property on Exhibition at our 


Boston Office. 
H. CHAPIN, 
NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 
24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
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Jounxat It seems to be the general opinion 


of the friends of art in America that po such | 








into the brain and hand of another. Can this 
be done‘ As well might we say that an or- 
chestra could execute a piece of music, by 


detailed explanation was necessary, but of that | looking in the face of the compceser, as well as 


Miss Hosmer must be herself the judge. She | 
certainly has had great ground for complaint 
and even indignation. T. W. uM. 


by following the written score, or that the mas- 


ter masen could rear a fabric from an archi- | 


tect’s verbal description as well as by scale and 
finished plan. Thisis the brain work of the 


Epitoxs Joursat:—The New York World | gtatue; unfinished as the small model may be, 


of March 15 conta‘ns a letter written by Mr. 
Stepheu Weston Healey, dated Florence, and 
commencing thus: 


«Probably no one can give so large an amount of | bestows his most careful labor. 


deficient as it may be in grace of parts, it yet 
contains all that is to constitute the real merit 
of the finished work, and upon it the sculptor 


direct information, concerning the corrupt practices | model is incorrect in proportion, in pose, in 


of many Americans, established as sculptors in Flor- 
ence and Rome, as Signor A. Piatti, the Italo-Amer- 
ican sculptor of this city. He can give the name of 
a very intimate friend, an artist in Rome, who has 
been employed to model upon the works which the 
American sculptors, Mr. Story, and Miss Hosmer, 


| equilibrium, these faults will be magnified, in 
| huge proportions, in the larger work, and no 
strength of muscle, which is usually the chief 
recommendation in an assistant, will remove 


























If the small | 











assertions, partly because I do not choose that 
such assertions should any longer be made 


with impunity, partly that at least my friends | 


may be placed upon their guard against my 
calumniators 

But to return to the question. 
llealey aware, or was he not aware, when he 
wrote of Mr. Rogere as an honest artist, in 
contradistinction to ourselves, that his practice 
in his profession in no way differs from the 
practice of those who bave come under his 
scourge! Is he prepared to come forward, 
and, upon his oath declare, that neither had 
| such a suspicion ever crossed his mind, nor had 
| such a fact ever come within his knowledge ! 
No! unless he is prepared to set veracity at 
defiance, he is not prepared to do this. Be- 
fore Mr. Healey ever stepped foot in Rome, 














Was Mr. | 





merino dress, which is worn on Sundays and 
| Fast days. All the rest of her clothing. as 
well as her birthday and Christmas gifts to 
her friends, attentions which the poorest Ger- 
man pays, and the many other little but neces- 
, sary wants of life, she must provide for her- 
self out of an allowance of twenty-five thalers, 
that is, out of a sum less than twenty dollars! 
Think of that, Miss Flora McFlimsey! under- 
clothing, handkerchiefs, cloak, shawl, bonnet, 
shoes, stockings;—No, these last every true 


the thread forthem. Some of the deaconesses 


have, of course, private means of their own; 


and as they do not surrender any rights in 









































German knits for herself; still she must buy | 





) 25) THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1874. 
2! OUR SCULPTORS IN ITALY + with his touch, and all the thouzht, feeling, sen- | his neighbor, who resorts to the self-same prac | two dark-blue print dresses. four caps, four | DB E D SP 
, : — timent, which suggested the idea, and which tices. My intention, hereafter, 1s to publish, | jarye jinen collars, and several blue linen ° . ‘ AK 
ti The following statement is sent from Rome | direct the form which that idea is to assume, | without reserve, the name vo! any artist whom) Sy: Mem ons } aE es. bl arene AW _ _ , 
; by Miss Harrict Hosmer w the Woman's | must be infused, by some magnetic process, I can prove to have reiterated Mr. Healey’s | aprons. Lvery ive years she receives a blue OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 


713 Washington St., Boston, 


! 

| To the many who need the services of an experienc- 

ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. Eg. 

| D. SPEAR, s0 much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 

and you will never regret having taken this advice, 
Dr. Se£aR may be consulted on all diseases free of 

charge. 15—1y 








“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 


Risingeun 





























seame as thelr own productions.*’ | them. The small modcl being completed, the | before he ever set out upon his pretended mis.) cote doy ite | ’ S T 0 V EF pP @ l | S a 
is eeanined ieieteliie to give equal pub- artist calls in his assistent, and all, or most, of | sion of investigation, he knew, whatever the these, they can themselves supply their wants | | 
licie ~~ the following declaration eas by the severely manual labor connected with the | results of that investigation might be, who | if they feel that they need more than is allow- | 
Seas A. Piatti, and signed Porta Ceresio work, may, with perfect propriety, be entrust- | were to be the artists named as impostors. | ed them from the Mother House. But there | 3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73 
3th May, 1874. \edto his hands. This has been the practice | They were to be those artists not belonging to | are yery many who have nothing except what For Be f Polish, Savi c : 
' ; | among sculptors from time immemorial. Ca- | the clique whose interests he serves. The real . : ~ad or Boamy of Polteh, Saving of Laber, 
J, the undersigned, in the name of truth and jus- | 2 a8 . a. | - they get here; vet I have been told, on the Freeness from ust, Durubility and 
tice, declare, that 1 have never made any kind of | 20¥8, Thorwaldsen, Gibson, alle.aployed their | question of our integrity never found a place - 6 by ‘ | Cheapness, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
statement, or in the slightent degree authorized Mr, | modelers, -_ no ~~ - of —. im- | in his programme. e ye a anaes very best authority, that, with care and econo- | try. 
Stephen Weston Healey to make use of my name | posture could be applied to them for so doiug. | power, unseen by the public, but divined and | my, they manage with this to do very well. ; 
World Uf the 15th of darth, 1076. sebecting injert | The process of enlarging from the small model understood by all artists, and by many beyond | neater in their appearance they could not pos- | Morse Bros.. Proprietors, 
ously upon the persons of Miss Hosiner and Mr. Story, | 8 conducted upon mathematical principles. | the artistic circle, a power which governed iets, Shaw don Shien, ae CANTON, MASS. 
sculptors in Rome, and that I am completely igno- | and is purely mechanical, requiring skill and | every movement, and which inspired every sibly be. wy are forbidden to receive pres- l4—ly 
rant, ont — an , knowledge in regard to the | practice, it is true, but calling for no exercise | word he peuned. To those who are familiar | ents,except from one another, by the rules of CLI FFORD ‘HOUSE. ay “a 
accusations of th (Bigned) Axtosio Piarr. | Of the a for - —- o—. of oe apes and 0 aoe, how comer their Order. There is one exception to this Head of Fiymouth Beach, on the seashore, — 
s : grace, for not aray, in short, of the creative | artistic society is divided, this assertion wi liad ait " J G a *lymouth, Mass, ser 
Now what is to be said of a man like Mr. ower which is the attribute of the artist. The | excite but little surprise Visitors to this city rule, which pleased me so much, hen I heard This new and elegantly furnished hotel en 
Healey, who in defiance of all truth, of all jus- . sonducted : : —s F it lately, that I must relate it here for commands the most beautiful ocean and Wa 
tice, and of all the laws which usuall vern | "8° model having been conducted to a certain | are not slow in discovering the total absence al landscape views, and is acknowledged to be in as m1 
sy od 4 : aie pg ous: y, a erm | stage of completion, the artist again resumes | of social intercourse between artists who com- | the pleasure of others, and as an illustration | healthy a location as can be found on the Atlantic stro 
hen like ore ne : | J ‘ll iy + hen —- his labors, and infuses into the statue the sen- ose this clique and others of the fraternity. | of the guileless, child-like character which coast. No mosquitos; is supplied with the purest Be 
sertion like the above! It will be observed | tient and grace, which, in the smaller model | e, indeed, form a pleasant ideal of artist life : < . ; water to be found in the country (running on every mon 
that the article which condemns us contains no oo han emaitend te express Whesein. then | in Italy when from a distance, we contemplate seems peculiar to the German nation. Some- Soest.) lighted w * gas, and has extra spring beds, on 
se: ot oat > " . . rerig ’ , 7 . . ’ . - " : : ” ai ttreases. ‘| » . ou " - 2 
pe oe yor > of ——_ Bee be _ do the functions of the artist confict with those | the possibilities which exist of rendering that | time before ( hristmas, every deaconess very quests. Near the Citieed ave soveeeh ine toh ny zs. 
S - mg | at “y pod a VWle mew Sg j, | of the assistant The artist creates, the as- | society delightful, but personal observation of | secretly and mysteriously informs one of their | ter lakes and streams filled with trout, black bass and = 
nature, the artist is prepared. @ sends forth | sistant excutes all that is purely mechanical. | that society, and personal contact with many | number appointed for the pt se tiiiadliaien other fish. The sea fishing is unsurpassed; boats and aaa 
his statue and all are at liberty to judge and to Ss 2 a. ots - . er apy ed tor the purpose by the direct- | boatmen always in readiness; surf bathing close to 
ote ofl Gan anemia of bia lakese 20 thar a But, if it were known how essential, even at | of its artists soon dispel the agreeable illusion, ress. Pastor Flicdner’s widow—*die mutter.’* | the hotel; bowling, billiards, sailing, music, and in side 
think fit. ‘The artist can mak l 7 B y this mechanical stage of the work, is the ever | and the new aspirant to artistic honors is not; =) : ; | faet all the amusements to be found at a first-class a 
a celia ‘an which L allude y haben oy = = watchful eye of the artist, and how frequently | long in espousing the cause of one or the other | #* she is called—what she wishes to receive spall Rese Se caaetient Dvety Gate commecias mus 
Eihccicinienh Gamma. Goetiiien tat tee wale he destroys the result of his assistant’s labor, | of these factions; the barrier becomes com- | for a Christmas gift; if she have no choice, waloens elie uanne aaity } dl anon ie yt 4 Jou 
P rors, FF g by “8 | replacing it by the work of his own hands, | plete, and extends itself, not only to artists’ | she leaves i ‘die ? select. the | Old Colony ad; 1} hours by e ; ‘ Le 
of brother artiste rer than ourselves, to in- ) plete, , y she leaves it to ‘die mutter’? to select the | Old Colony Railroad; 1] hours by express; two hours i 
» poo Aen , I ff even this amount of aid would be robbed of | studios but to their homes, and months, nay, es one eeeeiiie a : from Newport, over same road via Birdgewater; Sun- boy 
ent oe ne aetna an got ony ta — much of its apparent importance. If sculp- | even years, pass, without any occasion pre- gift; asa careful record is kept of all the pres- | day train leaves Boston 8 A. M.; call for Clifford 0 
not only our reputation as artists, butourchar- | ture ig to be considered a perfectly mechanical | senting itself for two artists, who are, perhaps, | “!ts given. each year, she is pretty sure to re- House tickets at ticket office Old Colony Railroad; 
acter as honorable men and women, and hence d ithi h h f th | n Cu , , »P ps, s , ‘ first-class coaches at depot. Through tickets for sale 1 
assumes an aspect of the gravest nature art, restrained within the sphere of the rule | working within a stone’s throw of each other, | ceive what will reaily be of most use to her. But | in New York on Fall Kiver steamers. ne 
N M 5 if al , and compass, and if the value of a statue is to | to exchange a word ora salutation. Much as | she venerally chooses fur herself something References—H. D. Parker & Co., Parker House, the 
Yor are Mr, § tory and myself alone. Other be estimated by the number of cubic feet which | this condition of things is to be deplored it ' - aA ses sell something | poston; Hawkes & Wetherbee, Windsor Hotel, New pen 
artists in Florence, artists whom I have always it contains, then, indeed, the artist who affixes 1 . g P costing not more than three or four thalers; | York; Frank Wrisley & Co., New York Hotel, and Py 
heard spoken of as conscientious, painstaking ’ , , ' nevertheless exists, and when known may > Sia ig EF Cage Mitchell & Kinzier, Hotel Brunswick, New York. a 
: tag ~ ’ his name to the mass of clay, which he has | serve to render the true point of Mr. Healey’s | *" umbrella; pair of shoes; knitting yarn; | For further information apply to A. B. Robbins, 122 — 
‘ike | — qrameeees = <o' a and in | not himself manipulated, must be regarded as | attack more conspicuous. material for underclothing; a book, perhaps Summer Sireet, Boston. - a 
ike manner we have seen the very men who | ay impostor; but if the most noble attribute Aad hese 1 mast pretest against the wo | o- ~ italy i ’ i J. ¥. ROBBINS, PROPRIETOR, offic 
are named as the real authors of their works, | o¢ : isely th hich defi h + . or a picture for her room. Then, when she | Formerly proprietor of the Grand Hotel, New York. 
came teeeent end Geshe tha bener tanatet | ee y that which defies mathemati- | which has been made of the name of Mr. Pow-| sie 1.) sit sad 
oa lattecks are useally Leneath | Cat limits, which is dependant upon a fine sense | ers in connection with this attack. A man ut- | WCOves it on Christmas eve, under the light | es rem 
em. Versonal attacks are usually beneath | of grace, which is the offspring of thought, of | terly devoid of all petty jealousies; greater, | Of the ra:diant, glittering Christmas tree, she | 1340. 1874. Sacir 
contempt, but the attack made by Mr. Healey research, and of culture, then he who conceives, | even, as a man than as an artist, kindly and | is as pieasedand grateful happy child; —_ 
is so utterly gross and gratuitous that silence | creates, and controls the work, leaving at the | helpful to his younger brethren plnmwen A and | for. depends i ates Nagler, Pioapaths r 
is imponsible, now thi creates, and controls the work, leaving at the | helpful to his younger brethren, generous and | for they serve the One, who uttered long ago | A FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Now'let us inquire how this attack has been | 64 gs its true author, and no other. incapable of uttering the language or con-| t#¢ words: ‘Ye must become as little chil- oa 
conducted. Mr. Healey comes to Rome for! | am aware that I leave one question unde- alvin the intentions, whieh have Coen attrib- | dren.” —_—— a 
the express purpose, as we are informed, of | termined: it is to what stage is it legitimate | uted to him by Mr. Healey, and this is, b jguneninaiilicicipictilaiiaieas ieee 
gathering facts which will enable him to de- | for the assistant to conduct the work? It isa | far, the most ini uitous fi = of the wh ie s invi ‘ i 
i nounce certain artists as impostors. Mr. Story, nice point, and our calumniatore have not | ¢ ’ . Tr - is Te “+. of fend WOMAN AN INVENTOR. E invite the special attention of our reauers to w 
' Mr. Franklin Simmons, and myeelf, are the | fuiled to dwell wpen it; but, Sortenstely for the eee sy . bs avee are here to defen ae é ae that favorite home remedy, At 
Kf w | three artists named in the Italian News of the | accused artists, a test can be furnished, which ’ "Wo! the vbdeet of Avan org head ey tere A ut hae Soom atten ateged ageine the Sout | Th 
aw pong — ae those who anne a me se all can apply for themselves, to ascertain | the honor ot American art. It is not to de- nine intellect that it never hasinvented and nev- re 
Wei r. Healey s scrutiny. ow does Mr. | whether, in any given instance, these legiti- | fend the integrity of her artists, nor to protect | ¢" ¢an- Tow all revilers of female mechani- | 
‘ab Healey commence his labors? Does he present | mate limits have been exceeded. Let me en- : : . dpe : : battens ! W 
oe himself di d | ma ceeded. their honest interests. Would that its aims | cal geniuses will be startled by an intimation = y 
Rae rimself at our studios and state frankly what | quire of those who have visited Italy, or who | were so ! Iti . hoe ' Be ee . Ww 
ft is his mission? Does he give us an opportu- a , ; ; ere so pure! is now many years since I | of the fact that a woman of San Francisco has | Ww 
eo i 4 4 have been frequent visitors to sculptors’ studios, | first set foot in Rome, and the same influences | . 
fi 6) nity for defending our good name before he de- | jn any part of the world, if they have ever | are at work, now as then, to undermine th invented a new needle, which, instead of the | In 
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